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A Pilgrimage to Holy Island and Farne. 


—=—— 


THE traveller to Scotland by the pleasant and well-appointed 
North-Eastern route will observe, after he has left Newcastle 
and Morpeth behind, that between the latter town and Royal 
Berwick, the railway, after passing for some distance over a 
rather uninteresting country, begins at length to skirt the sea, 
now approaching it within a hundred yards or so, as at the 
Alne’s wooded mouth, now leaving a distance of a mile or more 
between itself and the coast. Before we reach Alnmouth, we 
catch a glimpse of the outlying Isle of Coquet, with its snowy- 
white lighthouse visible from all the country round. The name 
of Coquet will be scarce known to the southerner as he hurries 
by, but it is famous in Northumbria, not merely because it is 
the same as that of the charming little river which flows into the 
sea just opposite to it, but also because it is connected with the 
ancient glories of the Northumbrian Saints, and was the home 
for many a century of a flourishing community of nuns. For in 
the Isle of Coquet, a mile or so distant from the growing town 
of Amble, there dwelt the Abbess Elfleda, whom St. Cuthbert 
came to visit, with a number of his monks from Lindisfarne ; 
while the River Coquet, which empties its trout-frequented 
stream at the harbour of Amble, can show richly-wooded scenes 
and picturesque dales not unworthy of Devon or Matlock. 

After passing Alnmouth, and Warkworth, celebrated for its 
hermit, and other towns and villages unknown save to local 
fame, we approach the little station of Beal, which is our 
present destination. The journey thither for the last fifty 
or sixty miles will be somewhat wearisome to the impatient 
traveller, accustomed to the Scottish express and rejoicing 
in a speed of fifty miles an hour or more: for when he has 
passed Newcastle he will find that his visit to Holy Island 
means that he must journey on to Beal by a train which is 
careful to leave no station unvisited. But here is Beal at last, 
and we descend from the train and take the road that leads 
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straight to the coast. Already we have had a glimpse of towns 
and lighthouses and landmarks and intervening arms of the 
sea and great low-lying stretches of rock and wastes of sand 
but it was impossible to say whether these were for the most 
part island or mainland. 

At Beal we are about a mile and a half distant from the 
coast. Up one hill we trudge, then across a little valley, then 
up a gently rising ground, and from the top of this we descry 
in front of us the long stretch of sand that lies between us 
and St. Cuthbert’s Holy Island. Lindisfarne it was once called, 
said to be derived from Lznd7s, the name of a little brook that 
empties itself into the sea opposite to the island, and Fakren, 
the Celtic for a place of retreat! St.Cuthbert and his successors, 
a long series of holy men who dedicated their lives to God as 
monks and hermits, and not a few of whom fell victims to the 
sacrilegious cruelty of the savage Danes, caused Lindisfarne to 
be called the Holy Island, and this is the name by which it is 
known in the present day throughout northern England. But 
how is it an island? A long stretch of continuous sand unites 
it to the mainland. Yet island it is for nearly half the day, 
when the rising tide covers the sands to a depth of five to 
seven feet; mainland it may be called during the other half, 
when the receding waters leave the sand bare for six hours and 
more. Our readers will remember how Sir Walter Scott describes 
in Marmion the ancient pilgrimage to Holy Island: 


Dry shod o’er sands twice every day 
The pilgrims to the shrine find way ; 
Twice every day the waves efface 

Of staves and sandalled feet the trace. 


As we approach the sand, we see some little way ahead a 
country girl preparing to cross, and we notice that as the road 
nears the sand she prudently removes her shoes and stockings 
before entering on the sandy plain. We wait a little, and then 
prudently do the same. For do not, gentle reader, imagine 
that you will cross dry-shod, if you travel on foot, as every 
pious pilgrim ought to do. At the very outset of the journey 
you will have to wade through a pool where prawns and 
shrimps scud about among the shallow waters, and the lazy 
crab drags himself along with awkward gait. But the sand 


' Cf. Mgr. Eyre’s Life of St. Cuthbert, p. 23. I have to acknowledge my debt 
to this learned work for many of the historical details of the present article. 
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is fairly hard, and here and there a morsel of underlying rock 
peeps up to prove the solidity of the roadway. There is, 
however, no rock for the greater part of the way, and a notice 
at the outset of our journey warns fishermen that they must 
not dig for bait within one hundred feet of the path to the 
north, or fifty feet to the south, lest they should undermine the 
roadway. In front of us we perceive a long line of posts at 
a distance of some twenty yards apart, to guide the traveller 
safely on his way. For on cither side of the road are 
treacherous quicksands, which are said to have engulphed many 
a luckless voyager who thought to make his way straight to the 
nearest point of the island, instead of pursuing the longer and 
safer route marked out for him. Even now the passage on 
a dark winter’s night is not exempt from danger, as sometimes 
it is impossible to see the posts until you are close to them. 
The least deflection may lead the wanderer astray, or delay 
him until the rushing tide swallow up his footsteps. To afford 
protection for one overtaken by the waters, there are erected 
along the rcute, at distances of about a mile from each other 
and from the shore on either side, two places of refuge. A 
large square box, which would hold a dozen persons, is raised 
on poles some nine or ten feet from the sand and is reached by 
a rough ladder, up which the belated traveller can escape from 
the rising tide into a place of safety, until the water again 
recedes. There is no cover from rain or storm, and to pass a 
winter night there must be a somewhat painful experience. 

During our trudge over the sand, one or two vehicles pass 
us, and more than one makes hospitable offers of a lift. Among 
them is the post-cart, and the hale veteran who occupies it 
tells us that for more than forty years he has twice a day 
crossed the sands, bringing a morning and evening post. For 
Holy Island, remote as it is, is well provided with means of 
communication. As we approach it, a telegraph post suddenly 
greets our astonished eyes, and on examining it, we discover 
that the wire issues from beneath the sand, where from the 
mainland until within a few yards of the island it lies safely 
buried some feet down. But the sand is now passed, and 
after a short ascent, we find ourselves in the midst of the little 
town, consisting mainly of fishermen’s cottages, centring round 
the glorious old Norman ruins and the contemporary parish 
church, which now serves as the Anglican place of worship. 

Our destination is the little chapel and adjoining priest’s 
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house, left by Provost Consett to the diocese for the accommoda- 
tion of any invalid priests who may need rest or change. For 
several years the good old Provost himself lived there, and won 
the hearts of the people of the island by his gentleness and 
exemplary piety. In fact, he had done so much to gain their 
good-wiil and to recommend to them by his words and works 
the Holy Catholic Faith, that there was a short time before his 
death good reason to hope that a considerable portion of them 
would become Catholics, especially as circumstances on which 
_we need not dwell had rendered them ill-contented with the 
Anglican minister and his services. But unhappily the good 
Provost fell ill and died, and the Presbyterians seized the 
opportunity to make a push for the gaining over of the Anglican 
malcontents. A bazaar was held somewhere or other for the 
new conventicle, and there now stands a very tidy-looking, 
stone building, where the seceders from Anglicanism at present 
assemble for their weekly devotions. 

But the little Catholic chapel still remains, and thither it was 
our intention to gather for Holy Mass on the following morning 
such of the faithful as might be found among the inhabitants. 
There was the occupant of the priest’s house and her little niece 
to start with. For it was found that it was but rarely that a priest 
of the diocese resorted to the health resort offered to them, and 
so the diocese let it to a good lady, the sister of a Northumbrian 
priest, who is glad to let it in her turn for the summer months 
to any family who desire to spend ‘their holidays in one of the 
most healthy spots in the three kingdoms, where the lover of 
boating and fishing may boat and fish all day long, and the 
ornithologist may discover plentiful specimens of birds and eggs 
on the island itself, but yet more on the Farne Islands, of which 
we shall speak hereafter. The chapel attached to the house 
would make it specially suitable for a party of visitors who 
could count a priest among their number. 

We had, moreover, heard that one or two of the coastguards 
were Catholics, and on making inquiry we also learned that one 
of the soldiers in the castle a mile away from the town was 
supposed to belong to the Church of Christ, from the fact that 
he alone was never seen, as his comrades were, in any Protestant 
place of worship. For Holy Island, be it remarked, is occupied 
by a garrison, and this garrison consists of a corporal and two 
gunners of the Royal Artillery. They hold the castle, a fort 
which boasts a couple of guns and was regarded as a strong 
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fortress before Messrs. Armstrong and Krupp put into the 
hands of the besieger cannon that would soon knock to pieces 
any fortress built before the present century. To the castle 
accordingly I make my way by a pleasant path close to the 
sea, passing around the little harbour, and there arrived, I enter 
at the open door, and inquire for Gunner A., the individual 
whose absence from heretical services had already marked him 
as one of the faithful. The solitary inmate, Gunner B., tells me 
that his comrade, as well as Corporal A., has gone into the 
town “shopping,” and invites me to mount to the summit of the 
castle, whence there is a fine view of the island and of the adjacent 
“St.Cuthbert’s Isle,” whither the Saint occasionally retired when 
he first began to live a life of solitude and contemplation. From 
Gunner B. I learn that his comrade is a Catholic. He does 
not know where I shall find him in the town, but it is possible 
I might meet him on my way back. So I retrace my steps, 
and at the Northumberland Arms, the principal inn upon Holy 
Island, I inquire whether by any chance they happen to know 
where I should be likely to find Gunner A., who I understand 
is “shopping” in the town. The buxom landlady laughs good- 
naturedly. There is a smaller inn down the village, yclept the 
Iron Rails. Gunner A., she thinks, may possibly have dropped 
in there for a little refreshment. I thank her and march off to 
the Iron Rails, where, peeping into the spacious parlour, I espy 
to my satisfaction amid the large circle of fishermen sitting 
around the fire two blue, yellow-banded caps which mark their 
owners as members of Her Majesty’s corps of Artillery. One 
must needs be Corporal C. and the other Gunner A. “Can I 
speak to Gunner A. for a moment?” Out he comes to the 
doorway and salutes. “Are you a Catholic?” “ Yes, Father.” 
So he is invited to Mass and readily promises to come. Has 
he been to his duties lately? Gunner A. makes a straight- 
forward answer, without any tergiversation. He moreover 
readily assents to my theoretical statement that in that case 
it is about time that he should make his Easter. But when it 
comes to practical details there is more difficulty. “It is quite 
impossible that he should prepare himself by the next morning, 
especially as it is Whit Monday, and he has been keeping the 
feast in the parlour of the Iron Rails.” However, a little 
friendly persuasion, with the grace of God assisting, overcomes 
all obstacles, and Gunner A. promises to present himself duly 
the next morning at 7.30. 
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A visit to the coastguard’s building introduced us to two 
more Catholic families. One is that of the captain of the guard, 
who had been there some time with his wife and daughter. 
The other coastguardsman had but a year since married an 
Irish girl from Galway, and settled down after his long life at 
sea. They readily promised to come if their duties allowed of it, 
and the members of the pious female sex were of course anxious 
to avail themselves of the rare opportunity of hearing Mass. 


But the sun was not yet near the setting, and our next visit 
was to the sacred ruins of St.Cuthbert’s Abbey. As usual the 
local guide knew nothing of the building to which he admitted 
us, and we had to trace unaided as best we could the outline of 
the various buildings which were clustered together in the once 
famous monastery of Lindisfarne. 

The episcopal see and Abbey of Lindisfarne was founded 
by St. Aidan in 635, just thirty years before St. Cuthbert came 
to dwell there. For four hundred years it was the seat of the 
bishopric that afterwards had its seat at Durham. St. Aidan, 
we presume, built the first church of rough stones, for Simeon 
of Durham tells us that Finan, the successor of St. Aidan, in 
order to make it worthy of the dignity of a bishop's seat (sed 
episcopali congruam), rebuilt it of timber and thatched it with 
rushes. Cuthbert was sent there in 664 from the Abbey of 
Mailros, or “old Melrose,” by its Prior Eata. It seems to have 
fallen into rather lax condition when Cuthbert was appointed 
Abbot, for Venerable Bede tells us-that at first the enforcing 


of discipline was no easy task. 


There were in the monastery certain monks who chose rather to 
follow their ancient custom than to obey the new rule. ‘These, 
nevertheless, he overcame by the modest power of his patience, and 
by daily practice he brought them by little and little to a better 
disposition. As he frequently discoursed in the assembly of the 
brethren about the rule, when he might well have been wearied out 
with the sharp remarks of those that spoke against it, he would rise 
up suddenly, and, dismissing the assembly with a placid mind and 
countenance, depart. Nevertheless, on the following day, as if he 
had suffered no opposition the day before, he repeated the same 
admonitions to the same audience, until by degrees he brought them 
round, as we have said, to what he wished.! 


1 The Life of St. Cuthbert, pp. 73,74. By the Venerable Bede. Translated from 
the original Latin by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, S.J., under the direction of the 
late Right Rev. John William Bewick, Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle. 
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In the monastery of Lindisfarne he remained twelve years, 
and after that, under the impulse of the Holy Spirit, he chose 
for himself a more secluded nook of earth where he might serve 
God untrammelled by cares or by the distractions that beset 
authority, and betook himself to the little Island of Farne, of 
which more presently. 

But Lindisfarne will ever be associated with St. Cuthbert as 
St. Cuthbert’s see, and the stately buildings which arose there 
four centuries later were always regarded, and are still regarded, 
as a memorial of him. Alas, they are all in ruins now, and in 
many places nothing is left save the foundations. There is still 
enough standing of the church to show what its ancient glories 
must have been. The western doorway still remains, and the 
noble Norman arches of the nave, but of the central tower only 
the foundation span is left. Originally the church ended in an 
apse, the present chancel dating only from the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and the eastern wall of the chancel, which is 
quite out of keeping with the rest of the building, is modern, 
the original wall having fallen a century and a half ago. The 
light and graceful arch of the central tower that spans the 
nave has lately been repaired, as it was threatening to fall, just 
as a similar arch had already fallen within the memory of man. 
It must indeed have been a glorious building before wicked 
men drove out the inmates and left the house of God to fall into 
decay. 

From the church we cross into the chapter-house, the walls 
of which still remain. They were until lately hidden by earth 
heaped up, and have thus been preserved until happier days 
brought a greater respect for the sacred places of Catholic 
England. Next to the chapter-house is an apartment which is 
said to have been a reception-room, leading to the site of the 
Prior’s apartments, and beyond this there may be traced an 
open court on one side of which was a double refectory, 
apparently for the monks and visitors respectively, while all 
around the court the various domestic buildings, kitchens, 
ovens, coach-houses, &c. The outer wall is strongly built and 
fortified, and the principal gate, where the groove of the 
portcullis may be recognized, remains intact, as well as a couple 
of circular turrets, on which it is even said that guns were 
mounted in the fifteenth century to defend the monastery 
against the too frequent incursions of lawless northern pirates, 
who counted to make the religious houses an easy prey. 
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The buildings are for the most part of stone quarried in the 
island, but the red sandstone of the church is said to have been 
brought from a quarry on the mainland, near the little village 
of Goswick, opposite the northern extremity of the island. The 
church was begun at the end of the eleventh century, a few 
years after the monks from Durham were introduced by Bishop 
Carileph, and it is indeed a sort of Durham on a small scale, 
copying it in almost every feature. 

Outside the precincts is the parish church, built not many 
years later than the church of the monks. There are still 
traces on the western wall of an old Norman window belonging 
to the original structure, which seems to have been rebuilt 
ahen the pointed took the place of the circular arch, while 
other additions afterwards made from time to time have 
rendered it a rather nondescript building. Externally it is 
not very attractive, but the interior is well worth a visit. It 
has an example, rare in Northumbria, of an old stone altar, 
or rather of an altar of block marble like to those of Durham. 

But the sun is setting and we must not linger, so we return 
to the Northumberland Arms, and there learn that there are 
some visitors who are contemplating an excursion next day to 
Farne. We rejoice in our good fortune, especially as we learn 
that one of them is a well-known Northumbrian priest, skilled 
in ornithology, who has brought two of his school teachers for 
a brief holiday to Holy Island for health’s sake, and as an 
acknowledgment of their successful labours. But our joy at 
prospect of their company is turnéd to sorrow when we learn 
from their own lips that the threatening weather makes them 
think it wiser to amuse themselves with fishing in the safe 
shelter of the little bay, rather than to venture out into the open 
sea ; we go away doubting whether by ourselves to undertake the 
expedition or not. It seems almost a sin to leave St. Cuthbert’s 
home without visiting the island where for nine long years he 
dwelt in solitude, with no companions save the winds and waves 
and the birds who came and went in obedience to his word. 
But the evening is stormy, and the talk of Northumbrian 
fishermen is almost unintelligible to the southerner, and four 
sailors at least must form the crew of the fishing-boat that is 
to carry us, and if the sea is rough it is quite possible that we 
may not be able to land. So we leave the question open, and 
promise the fishermen a definite answer when the morning 


comes. 
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Next morning, soon after seven, I make my way to the 
little chapel where I am to say Mass, and in due time one 
or two of the resident inhabitants present themselves for the 
fulfilment of their Easter duties. At 7.30 I rejoice to hear 
the military step of Gunner A, who edifies the assembled 
faithful by forming one of a little band who are present at the 
8 o'clock Mass, and partake of the Sacred Body and Blood of 
Christ our Lord. The coastguardsmen unfortunately are on 
duty, but one of them, I am informed by his young wife, will 
present himself without fail the following morning. I have 
reluctantly to inform her that on the following morning no 
priest will be there, and so Almighty God must take the good- 
will for the deed. Mass over, I accept the hospitality of the 
kind tenant of the house to which the chapel is attached, and 
before it is finished, a boy comes from the Northumberland 
Arms with the good news that as there is a favourable breeze 
and promise of fine weather, the little party there have changed 
their mind, and have chartered a boat for the sail to Farne, 
and kindly express a wish for our company. Joyfully we 
accept the offer and hasten down to the landing-place, where 
a dozen or so of fishing craft are gently rocked by the receding 
tide. 

We start from the little harbour at 10.30 and dance along 
under a fresh breeze for nearly an hour, past the two curious 
pinnacles which serve as landmarks on Old Low Island, keeping 
a course parallel to the coast until at length we approach the 
group of the Farne Islands, twenty-three in number, of which 
we are proposing to visit two or three of the most important. 
As we sail along we are followed by a Kittiwake gull (Réssa 
tridactyla), and as we intend to say something of the birds that 
frequent the islands, we must not omit even our familiar friends 
the gulls. Not, however, that the Kittiwake gull is a Common 
gull, he is of a far more distinguished species. Notice his 
greater lightness and the black tips of his snowy wings. On 
he comes, following us in the hope of picking up something that 
may be thrown overboard. We do not like to disappoint him, 
so we pick up a fish caught the day before and still lying at 
the bottom of our boat and throw it as far as we can towards 
him. Yes, his quick eye catches it even from a distance, and 
he pounces down upon it in an instant. It is too large for 
him to swallow whole, though wonderful are the feats of 
deglutition that the gull will perform. So he alights on the 
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water and with active beak tears it to pieces, and a moment 
after is again following us eager for more. Meanwhile there 
suddenly appear on the scene a perfect troop of gulls and terns 
careering around our boat, attracted doubtless by the Kittiwake’s 
good fortune, and we amuse ourselves with watching them 
swoop down on the bits of fish thrown them; the poor terns 
in spite of their light bodies and graceful evolutions having but 
little chance by the side of the domineering gulls, who carry 
off all the choicest morsels, and especially the bits of liver of 
which these sea-birds seem specially fond. 

So we amuse ourselves until we are close on the islands, and 
are already passing the Megstone Rock, where we descry from 
a distance a series of black figures, that might almost be 
diminutive and slender men, clad in sable, and sitting in solemn 
array all along the length of the island. Now and then one of 
these figures seems to shake out a black cloak covering his 
body. Théy are not gaunt little mortals, but only the long, 
straight bedies of Virgil’s “basking cormorants,”! whose special 
and peculiar domain is this Megstone Rock. Those black cloaks 
that they seem to be shaking out, are their flapping wings as 
they disport themselves in the gleams of sunshine. We have no 
time to visit them, and, indeed, their abode is said not to be a 
very fragrant or attractive spot to human sense, nor is the 
music of their harsh cry very melodious in human ears. So on 
we sail straight away for the Great and Little Wamses, two 
contiguous islands, separated from cach other only by a few feet 
of water. We pass between these tivo islands on our left, and 
another termed the Brownsman on our right. As we approach, 
we are surrounded by a perfect cloud of sea-birds, gulls and 
terns, puffins and guillemots, chattering with ceaseless cry, and 
lying here and there thick on the water. 

So we land on the Greater Wams, and have first to cross an 
intervening bit of slippery sea-weed, until we come to the part 
inhabited by the birds. We notice that a large portion of this, 
like all the islands, is covered with a sweetly-scented white flower 
with abundant leaves, called by the fishermen, St. Cuthbert’s 
bells. It is akin to the common ragged robbin, and its name 
for ordinary mortals is “evening campion,” which is known to 
the learned as Jychnis vespertina. It is in full bloom at the time 

1 Tranquillo silet, immotaque attollitur unda 


Campus, et apricis statio gratissima mergis. 
(Virg. 42. 5, 128, 129.) 
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of our visit, and the air is full of its delicious fragrance. The 
Greater Wams is the home of the Common gull (/arus canus), 
and the puffin (/ratercula arctica). The Lesser Wams is sacred to 
guillemots (asta trotle), who literally crowd the cliffs, so thick 
together that they seem as if they must jostle one another off 
the rocks into the sea, as they sit chattering, and moving to and 
fro, as if holding a continual parliament. We advance on the 
island, and soon perceive the eggs lying here and there around. 
First we come on the gulls’ eggs in a rough sort of nest 
made of a few blades of grass put hastily together. We must 
be careful how we tread, else we may easily crush them on 
our way. Gulls’ eggs are too common to need description, 
but for the sake of the non-ornithological reader I may just 
notice that their eggs are about the size of a bantam’s egg (that 
of the Kittiwake being smaller still), but not of the same shape, 
as the gull’s egg is not strictly oval, but tapers towards one of the 
ends. In colour the eggs of all -gulls are alike, grey, with black 
spots sprinkled over them. They are very plentiful, and the men 
who keep the islands, collect them during the earlier part of the 
season, and give them to the fishermen on the mainland. Only 
the day before, five hundred were collected on the Greater 
Wams. When June comes, the birds are left undisturbed to 
hatch the eggs and rear their young. 

But now we leave the gulls’ abiding-place, and pass on to that 
which is occupied by the puffins, who fly chattering around us 
in crowds. They are curious birds, in appearance something like 
small parrots, dark brown, and sometimes almost black, with 
red, parrot-like beaks. They have short wings, and fly very low 
with rapid strokes. They live a good deal in the water, and are 
splendid divers. Their eggs are round and white, often very 
dirty from the ground on which they lie. For the puffin does 
not make a nest, or lay its eggs upon the herbage, but secks for 
some hole in which to place it out of sight—a rabbit-warren for 
example, or some cavity where a tortuous entrance enables it to 
hide its treasures from the marauder. 

We are now drawing near to the Little Wams, which is 
separated from its greater namesake only by a few fect of inter- 
vening water. The lesser island is the sacred habitation of the 
cuillemots. Some few of them, crowded out perhaps by the 
press of an increasing population, have laid their eggs on 
the island on which we are, not on the surface of it, but on 
ledges of the rock, some of them quite inaccessible, and almost 
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always hard to reach. We peep over the edge of the rock, and 
there are some of these eggs just beneath us, a sort of oval 
pear-shape, in colour blue and bluish green, and here and there 
a white one; all spotted with black, and occasionally with dark 
red also. There is no attempt whatever at a nest, the eggs are 
simply laid on the ledges of rock, and in a position where we 
are inclined to fancy that a puff of wind would cause them to 
roll into the sea beneath. No! Madame Guillemot knows what 
she is about, and her eggs are safe enough. As we look over at 
her, she rises from her post of duty, and discloses the eggs 
beneath ; one of them gives a kind of roll when she leaves it, 
but very speedily twists itself back into its original position, its 
peculiar shape apparently affording it a stable equilibrium that 
ensures its safety on the narrow ledge. We have a good oppor- 
tunity of watching the birds themselves across the little inter- 
vening strip of sea. The guillemots have all dark brown backs 
and heads, their breasts are pure white, and they have long 
straight beaks. They are beautiful birds, and stalk about with 
appropriate dignity on their sacred habitation. 

We leave the island with regret, but it is time that we 
went on our way. So we embark, and after one or two tacks, 
rendered necessary by the wind in our teeth, we arrive at the 
other group, of which the chief is Farne itself, the sacred 
home of St. Cuthbert during his years of solitude, while close 
to it are the two smaller islands, called the “ Wideopens.” At 
one of these we land first of all. It is the home of the graceful 
tern, and St. Cuthbert’s familiar friend the eider-duck (soma- 
teria mollissima). Among the herbage, which here, as on the 
Wamses, consists mainly of the sweet-scented St. Cuthbert’s 
bells, there are lying, sometimes alone, sometimes in groups of 
two or three, the eggs of the eider-duck. It is a handsome 
bird, and has a sweet gentleness in its eye that seems to be a 
relic of its friendship with the Saint. Its eggs are much like 
those of the common duck, save that they are olive brown, and 
of rather a larger size. Not a few empty shells lie around us, 
the contents of which have been the food of the unscrupulous 
and hungry gulls, who, soaring above the island, watch for the 
moment when the parent-bird is absent, and make short work 
of the fresh-laid egg left undefended for the moment. Beyond 
the portion occupied by the ducks, we come on a little open 
area of grass which is the dwelling-place of the graceful terns 
(sterna fluviatilis). Their flight is like that of swallows, and in 
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appearance they are not unlike them, save that the wings are 
larger, and the bodies more slender. There are two kinds of 
terns, the common tern, and a larger and rarer variety, the 
sandwich tern. ‘The terns are a sort of bluish white colour, 
with a long forked tail and black heads. The breast is of a 
purer white than the back. They are first-rate storm-birds, and 
career about in the wildest weather. Their slim bodies and long 
wings give them splendid opportunities of facing the buffeting 
of the wildest gale. They dart here and there, uttering a 
curious, sharp, piercing scream, and swooping down like 
lightning from time to time to pick up sand-eels, or other 
dainties of the sea. Their nests are of dry grass, and lie so 
close together in the hollow which they have chosen for their 
dwelling-place, that we have to pick our steps most carefully to 
avoid treading on them. There is sometimes only a few inches 
distance between nest and nest. They are clearly of a sociable 
character, fond of companionship, since they fly, as well as live, 
in companies. Their eggs are sometimes pure white, sometimes 
a brownish colour, always marked with black spots, or blotches. 
Two eggs may often be seen lying side by side in the nest, 
quite unlike each other. A few other birds build on these islands, 
but always apart from the colonies of rightful inhabitants. Thus 
close to the sea on this very island of Wideopens we see a 
dotterel’s nest, with four speckled eggs within it. 

It is, however, time for us to be off to the island which is 
the main object of our voyage. The central isle of Farne, which 
gives its name to the group, was consecrated by the presence 
of Cuthbert and a long series of hermits after him, including 
more than one who are numbered in the catalogue of the saints. 
A few moments takes us across to it, watching as we go the 
solid tower built on the spot where Cuthbert dwelt. We step 
ashore and are greeted by a friendly coastguard, who now 
inhabits St. Cuthbert’s tower. There are some eight or ten 
inhabitants of the island, coastguardsmen and guardians of the 
birds, who have their home here, and pass over day by day to 
the islands around as their presence is required. As we leave 
the shelving beach and ascend the gentle slope which rises from 
the landing-place, we first pass a well, now disused, which was 
one of the miraculous wells that flowed at St. Cuthbert’s 
command. Close by it is a rude building of stones, with 
thatched and sloping roof, which stands on the very spot 
where Cuthbert and his monks built the ospitium for the 
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reception of strangers. The original ospztium has been several 
times rebuilt, but it might now, as far as its appearance goes, 
be the very same that stood there one thousand years since, and 
is thus described in the Bollandist Life of St. Bartholomew, one 
of the hermits who dwelt here: 


At the foot or entrance to the island there is a low and humble 
shed, which has its name from Cuthbert, the first solitary monarch of 
the isle, and is built of unhewn stones and common turf. It is ready 
there to welcome all comers. Their comfort is here well provided for, 
there is plenty of humble service ready to wait upon them, and pious 
zeal and activity ministers to them. Once upon a time, when he had 
no viands to offer, Bartholomew ordered his own cow to be killed, and 
a meal prepared for their necessities, for he was ever careless of himself 
and anxious for the welfare of others. 


From the Aospitzum a narrow track leads us past St.Cuthbert’s 
chapel to the tower which now stands on the site of St. Cuth- 
bert’s cell. The chapel, which was built in the twelfth century, 
but had fallen into decay until its restoration by Archdeacon 
Thorpe some fifty years ago, is now in an excellent state of 
preservation. He built up the portions that had fallen down, 
roofed it in with great care, and brought a quantity of old 
black oak from Durham to line it withal. It is now occasion- 
ally used as an Anglican chapel whenever a zealous minister 
visits the island and assembles the faithful to listen to the swect 
strains of “ Dearly beloved.” 

Outside the chapel is a little square enclosure, of which the 
walls still remain, and which formerly had a low window 
communicating with the chapel. The conducting coastguard 
pointed this out as Cuthbert’s cell, an error which we specdily 
corrected. It may indeed have been the habitation of some 
hermit, but certainly not of St. Cuthbert; or the description 
given by the Venerable Bede of his cell, and the position of the 
miraculous spring that he caused to flow forth in the midst, 
render the supposition an impossible one. So we pass on to 
the tower and enter it, and there we find ourselves on the 
very spot where St. Cuthbert dwelt. We descend three or four 
steps into a hollow place beneath the ground. There in one 
corner of the chamber a couple of stone steps lead to a square 
well, now rarely used by the inhabitants, but still yielding, even 
in these degenerate days, delicious draughts of clear spring 
water. The inhabitants of the island, strange to say, do not 
make use of it, but collect rain-water in tanks instead, giving 
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as a reason that the water of St. Cuthbert’s cell has a brackish 
taste from the salt that soaks in from the surrounding sea. It 
may be so, but when we drank the water we were quite unable 
to detect any such flavour in it ; it seemed to us sweet and pure 
as at the moment when it first welled up at the Saint's 
command. In this oratory, hollowed out of the rock, St. Cuthbert 
lived for nine long years. It was so constructed that he saw 
nothing from it of the island on one side, or the spreading 
waters on the other, naught save the heaven above, where his 
thoughts were ever fixed, and after which he longed with a 
continual desire. The oratory was entered by a narrow door, 
and the Bollandist Life thus describes it : 


A narrow path and a low entrance led up (from the Aospitium) to 
the oratory which is situate in a hollow and hidden retreat, and affords 
a dwelling well suited to peaceful contemplation. No forethought of 
Dame Nature, but the industry of its founder Cuthbert wrought it by 
hewing out the bottom of the rock within, that so, while nought presents 
itself to the gaze save the heaven above, the soul might rise up to 
heavenly desires, directing its whole intention thereto. 


In Venerable Bede’s Life of St. Cuthbert there is a more 
detailed account of this cell and its construction : 


The soldier of Christ, in virtue of his conquest over the array 
of tyrants (the devils whom he had expelled from the island), became 
the monarch of the land which he had invaded; he founded a city 
suitable to his empire, and erected houses therein equally suitable to 
his city. This dwelling-place was nearly circular, in measure from wall 
to wall about four or five perches. The wall itself externally was 
higher than the stature of a man; but inwardly, by cutting the living 
rock, the pious inhabitant thereof made it much higher, so that by this 
means he might curb the petulance of his eyes as well as of his 
thoughts, and raise up the whole bent of his mind to heavenly desires, 
since he could behold nothing from his mansion except heaven. He 
constructed this wall, not of hewn stone, nor of brick and mortar, but 
of unwrought stones and turf, which he dug out of the centre of the 
place. Of these stones some were of such a size that it seemed 
scarcely possible for four men to lift them; nevertheless, it was 
discovered that he had brought them from another place and put them 
on the wall, assisted by the help of angels. His dwelling-place was 
divided into two houses; an oratory, namely, and another dwelling 
suitable for common uses. He constructed the walls of both by 
digging round, or by cutting out much of the natural earth inside and 
outwardly ; but the roof was formed of rouglt beams, and thatched 
with straw. (pp. 80, 81.) 
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As St. Cuthbert’s cell was founded upon the hard rock, 
it had no supply of water, and the Saint on the occasion of 
the visit of his brethren, to supply the need, bade them dig 
in the earth which covered one portion of the rock, at the same 
time praying to God, who “turned the rock into pools of 
water,” to “give His servant to drink of the torrent of His 


pleasure.” 


They accordingly dug a pit, and on the morrow they found it full of 
water welling up from within. And it was beyond doubt that this 
water was drawn out of that very dry and very hard ground by the 
prayers of the man of God ; for it was confined in a marvellous manner 
within its basin, so that it neither wet the pavement by bubbling over, 
nor did it ever fail by becoming exhausted ; the grace of the Giver so 
regulating the supply that it never exceeded what the receiver required, 
nor was abundance ever wanting for sustaining his necessities. (p. 83.) 


We have, moreover, in the same Life further particulars of his 
life in Farne. 


Having constructed the above abode and outhouses with the aid of 
the brethren, Cuthbert, the man of God, began now to dwell alone. At 
first, however, when the brethren came to visit him, he was wont to go 
out of his cell and minister to them. Thus he would devoutly wash 
their feet with warm water ; and he in his turn was forced at times by 
them to take off his shoes and to suffer them to wash his feet... . 
After this, as his zeal for perfection increased, he shut himself up in his 
monastery apart from the sight of men, and learnt to lead a solitary 
life in fastings, prayers, and watchings, rarely holding converse from 
within with those that came to him, and this only by the window. 
This he at first opened, so that he was both seen by the monks, and 
the monks to whom he spoke rejoiced when they saw him; but in 
process of time he shut this up also, and never unclosed it, except for 
the sake of giving his blessing, or for some other assured necessity. 
(pp. 83—86.) 


One more quotation from the Life, and we have done. We 
have already spoken of his having allotted to the birds their 
various habitations, and in the following extract we have 
another example of his power over them. 


At the beginning of his seclusion he accepted a little bread from the 
monks for his food, and drank of his fountain; but afterwards he 
judged it more suitable to live by the labour of his own hands, 
according to the example of the fathers. He asked the monks therefore 
to bring him some implements of husbandry wherewith to till the land, 
and some wheat which he might sow; but when midsummer arrived 
there was no appearance that the land which he had sowed in spring 
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would bear fruit. Hence, when the monks next visited him according 
to their custom, he said to them, “ Perhaps it is either the nature of 
this soil, or it is the will of God that wheat should not grow for me in 
this place ; bring barley, I pray you, for perhaps it can grow. But if 
God will not give increase to it either, it is better for me to return to 
the monastery than to be maintained here by the labours of others.” 
Upon this they brought him some barley, which he put into the earth, 
a long time after the proper season for sowing had passed, and when it 
was beyond all hope of producing fruit ; but it forthwith sprang up 
luxuriantly, and produced an abundant crop. As it was beginning to 
ripen, birds came and lighted to feed thereon in flocks. The pious 
servant of Christ was wont to relate how he got rid of this annoyance ; 
for as he was of a joyful and affable demeanour, he was accustomed to 
confirm the faith of his hearers by relating some of those things which 
he had himself obtained by faith. So, advancing towards the birds,— 
“Why do you touch,” he said, “the grain which you have not sown? 
Do you think that you have more need of it than I? If, nevertheless, 
you have obtained leave of God to do this, do what He allows you ; 
but if not, depart, and do no injury to the goods of another.” He had 
scarcely spoken when the whole flock of birds departed at the first word 
of command, and from that time forward desisted from attacking his 
harvest. (pp. 86—88.) 


St. Cuthbert was succeeded at Farne by a long line of 
hermits, beginning with one named Ethelwald, of whom 
Venerable Bede writes as follows: 


After Cuthbert, the man of God, had been translated to the 
Kingdom of Heaven, Ethelwald! began to be an inhabitant of the 
same island and monastery. He was one who for many years had 
been previously proved in monastic discipline in the same monastery, 
and, who in due time, was found worthy to ascend to the rank of a 
hermit’s perfection. He found however that the walls of the oratory 
there, which had been roughly and carelessly put together, had fallen 
into great disrepair through age, and that the planks, from being 
separated one from the other, gave ready access to the stormy winds. 
But as the venerable man looked more to the beauty of the heavenly 
edifice than to that of the earthly, he stopped up the chinks with 
straw, or clay, or whatever other material of the same sort he could 
find, lest he should be hindered from instant prayer by the daily 
inclemency of the rains or the winds. (pp. 191, 192.) 


After Ethelwald came Felgeld, and hermit succeeded hern.it 
up to the twelfth century, when the occupant of the cell was 
St. Bartholomew, whom we have already mentioned. His 
biographer tells us that before the coming of St. Cuthbert 

1 See Eccl. Hist. V. i. § 359. 
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it was inhabited by devils, but had then become a school of 
saints. The island seems in St. Bartholomew’s days to have 
had a considerable population in spite of its exposure and its 
poor soil, to judge by the following extract from his Life : 


It is a place with a great scarcity of all things, and this added to the 
cold of the winters increases enormously the severity of the trial. The 
island is nearly round. The upper part of it is bare rock which stretches 
out into a plain of grass, one half of which is cultivated and grows 
barley, while the other affords pasturage to cattle. A wall divides it. 
There is no sort of quarrelling among the inhabitants, nor is the 
struggle respecting the island and its ruler carried on by flesh and 
blood, but by the princes and powers of darkness. 


And he goes on to say that it was about two miles from 
the coast of Northumbria, and ever battles unconquered with 
the sea and waves, being sometimes covered by the sea. On 
such occasions the inhabitants are greatly alarmed, and suffer 
much from the fierceness of the cold. 


We must not linger on this sacred place, as it is time for 
us to return to Holy Island. So we say a few prayers in 
honour of the Saint, and once more take ship, and with a fair 
wind dance pleasantly over the waves, and in another hour 
and a half enter the little haven whence we started, carrying 
with us sweet memories of the isles whose romantic situation 
and flocks of beauteous birds give them a most intense interest 
in the natural order. But they derive a far more real attractive- 
ness from the holy men who once dwelt in them, and from the 
supernatural gifts and graces that were bestowed so abundantly 
as a reward of their extraordinary sanctity, and of their lives 
devoted to prayer and contemplation, and works of mercy and 
of charity. 


R. F. CLARKE, 
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The Labour Gazette. 
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THE importance, not simply the prominence, of Labour and 
the many ramifications of the Labour problem, have long called 
for an official periodical dealing with the subject. Sucha one 
we have at length among us in the new Labour Gazette, and 
we are glad to see that it is a Government publication, not 
a private venture. We of the general public are too often 
content calmly to accept the- products of Labour as if they 
came spontaneously, like the wind and the rain and the 
sunshine, and were not the result of the wear and tear of brain 
and muscle in our fellow-man and woman. With these products 
of Labour all about us and perpetually ministering to our 
comfort, we think as little about the processes by which they 
come to us as we do of the unseen workings of Nature itself. 
Should the placid course of our daily routine come to be 
troubled, and we hear that a strike is the cause, we are inclined 
to wax exceeding wrath with the disturbers of our smooth 
waters, not understanding much beyond our personal incon- 
venience. Vague rumours from the world of labour reach us 
at times; we hear of sweaters and their victims, we effervesce 
with honest indignation and yet perpetuate the evils we loudly 
condemn by invariably seeking to buy in the cheapest market. 
Public emotions concerning these matters are generous but 
evanescent ; when the average man has let his frantic mood 
run its short course, his good intentions have worn themselves 
out by their own impetuosity, and he justifies his ultimate 
inactivity by wisely observing that there may be another side 
to the question, and so putting out of his mind the emotion of 
the day before yesterday, he shuts his ears, buttons his breeches’ 
pocket, and everthing goes on as before. 

It is not these flashes and splutterings of transient interest 
in labour difficulties which give any practical help in solving 
the problems of the hour. We want steady and persistent 
pressure in many quarters, justified by reliable inorfmation. 
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For labour problems are by no means the exclusive concern of 
the labouring population. Not so long ago, it was true to say 
that a nation’s prosperity ultimately depended on its agriculture, 
it is true now that it depends on the condition of the labouring 
population. And our main problem is, how to keep labour 
sufficiently employed at reasonably remunerate rates, so that all 
the many wheels of our social machinery may work harmoniously 
and with least friction. While the labouring classes should 
have enough for food and clothing, there should be something 
to spare, a surplus for those elegancies and refinements of social 
and domestic life, which stimulate and give occupation to 
higher and more artistic forms of labour. The manual labourer 
also must learn that it is true of labour as of brute strength, 


Vis consili expers mole ruit sua. 


Labour Without intelligence must decay, and for the due 
exercise of intelligence leisure is required, leisure that gives 
immunity from the manual labour which would stunt the 
cultivation of intellect for the wise direction of labour. Hence 
all classes, the leisured and moneyed class which provides a 
market, the educated intelligence which stimulates and directs 
as well as the manual worker who executes, all are involved in 
the working out of labour problems, and their solutions cannot 
be left to be decided by one section alone. 

The first step towards solution is to understand the problem 
itself, and the Labour Gazette comes to give us indirectly much 
of the help we want. In announcing itself as a journal for the 
use of workmen and of all others interested in obtaining accurate 
and not party-coloured information on matters specially affecting 
labour, we may say that it addresses itself to the whole nation. 
The Gazette does not espouse or formulate opinions. It does 
better. It gives solid facts whereon it is easy for us to found 
equaily solid opinions for ourselves. It tabulates copious 
information drawn from reliable sources at home and abroad, 
most of which hitherto has been lying buried in dusty official 
pigeon-holes, and sets it forth shorn of that partisan rhetoric 
which too often envelopes the information which filters down to 
the working man. Wider knowledge should create broader 
views. It will be seen that Labour Unions and legislation may 
redress grievances, but cannot alter economic laws, which are 
as much beyond the power of legislation as are the winds and 
the waves. The knowledge of these unalterable economic laws 
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should teach us to bow with resignation to the inevitable, and 
accept their incurable consequences with the same equanimity 
which enables us to endure the vagaries of our climate, and the 
clear statement of facts such as those given by the Labour 
Gazette should ultimately prevail more with the sensible English 
mind than floods of platform oratory or the most motherly of 


parliamentary legislation. 


2. 


Each section of our industrial army will naturally turn to 
that portion of the Gazette which refers to its own industry. 
There is one page, however, which claims the attention of us 
all. We may well speak of our industrial “army,” an almost 
countless assemblage which has its organization, its leaders, and 
its victories, and so too, unhappily, it has its list of killed and 
wounded. While we skim over our newspaper, and read of the 
volume of our trade, while we see our homes made bright and 
filled with conveniences cleverly thought out and skilfully 
manufactured in great industrial centres like Birmingham, and 
Manchester, and Sheffield, it does not occur to us that our 
damask table-cloths, our glass and our porcelain, our soft 
carpets and easy chairs, our glowing hearths and well lighted 
rooms, all our material comfort, in short, has come to us at the 
cost of many a mangled limb and violent, untimely death. 
Yet so itis. To say nothing of the perils of the sea, which has 
its own history, the list of killed and wounded in our industrial 
army for the month of April, 1893, amounts to 65 men and 
1 woman killed, 725 men and 120 women injured. A total of 
66 killed and 845 wounded in our service, during one month, 
in the factories and workshops of the land, and in the transport 
of commodities! While our homes are bright, and fitted with 
conveniences which would make them seem a very fairyland to 
our grandfathers, our steam-moved machinery, and mechanical 
appliances which save labour and produce the results we see 
about us, have demanded a sacrifice of fractured limbs, and eyes 
made sightless, and the agonizing crushing out of life itself. A 
bare fact this, “supplied by the Home Office,” and set down 
with unemotional brevity, but what food for thought, for deep 
human sympathy, lies in this one item, furnished so simply 
and without comment, in one half-page of the Labour Gazette. 

Sad as these statistics are, their sadness is somewhat relieved 
by the evidence given of the watchful care bestowed by the 
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Legislature on our army of manual workers. Our Factory Acts 
have placed us in the van of civilized nations. They have 
worked fairly well for years, in spite of the imperfections which 
are inseparable from all that is human. How necessary these 
Acts are is abundantly shown from the fact that in the month 
of April one hundred and eighty-six persons were convicted for 
offences against them: four for keeping their premises in an 
unsanitary condition, two most justly punished for allowing 
children to clean machinery in motion, and a Greenwich 
dairyman fined for employing a boy ninety-three hours per 
week. Side-lights these, on the conditions of labour, but giving 
us some unpleasantly real views as to how the other half of 
the wolrd may be living. Employers’ liability is a somewhat 
debateable question, and may be stretched to cover the damage 
done by an earthquake or legally defined down to a vanishing 
point. In practice the existing law does not seem to be 
enforced unreasonably, for taking the cases reported, we find a 
coal porter in London, injured by a falling tank of coals, was 
awarded £100; a boy whose hand was crushed by a machine 
through a defective lever, also obtained £100. Employers may 
reasonably be held responsible for the defects in the machinery 
they supply. But the majority of cases under this Act generally 
seem to end in favour of employers, as familiarity seems to 
make men so careless of the dangers they run daily, that 
“contributory negligence” often deprives men of any claim they 
may prefer. 


3. 

One useful section is devoted to setting forth a clear and 
concise summary of the state of employment during the past 
month. There is, moreover, a detailed report from many of the 
important centres of labour, eg., the Tyne and Wear district, 
Manchester, Oldham, Bradford, Belfast, Cork, and other 
industrial and commercial localities, so that men looking for 
employment will know where to go, and what places to avoid, 
as overstocked with labour or underfed with orders. 

The statistics of employment, at the first blush, read rather 
favourably when we are told that in twenty-three Trade Unions, 
with a membership of 296,771, only six per cent. are out of 
work, Yet this means 20,478 men, many of them with wives 
and families to support and with no weekly earning to support 
them. Still there is an improvement on the previous month, 
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when over eight per cent., or 25,622, were standing idle. This 
of course does not account for probably an equal number who 
do not belong to Trade Unions, and swell the number of the 
unemployed without furnishing any reliable returns. 

Two full pages are given up to tabular and classified details 
of seventy-three strikes which originated in the one month of 
April. Gathering up the results of these strikes, we find that 
twenty ended altogether in favour of the men, nine in favour of 
the masters, seven were settled amicably, eleven are still in 
progress, and no details have been received about results in the 
remaining cases. Some fuller information may be gathered about 
the recent cotton trade disputes, in which we may see some of 
the ultimate results of a strike. Although the dispute has been 
satisfactorily arranged, still in the Oldham district a large 
number of spinners are unemployed, as much as twenty-eight 
per cent. But in the Bolton district, which was not much 
affected by the strike, the unemployed are only one per cent. 
A very significant moral is thus set before our eyes. Trade 
driven away from whatever cause is very shy in coming back. 
However just, strikes are a remedy almost as bad as the disease, 
for nothing is more fatal to trade than uncertainty and in- 
security, and strikes give a maximum of both. 


4. 

Many interesting questions are suggested by a short section 

on the retail prices of food sold by workmen’s co-operative 
societies ; and one wonders why marmalade should be 5a. per 
pound in Oldham, but only 3%d. in Galashiels, why margarine 
sells at 8d. per pound in Barnsley, while the canny Scot gives 
11%d@. for the same—why fresh meat is 7d. per pound in 
Halifax, and gd. in Scotland. No doubt qualities will differ, 
and though the canny Scot pays more for his provisions, the 
difference may be more apparent than real, for while English 
co-operative societies return to their members from Is. 7d. to 
2s. 9d. on the pound spent, the Scottish return 3s. 72. We 
have light also on the inner working of a strike given us in the 
reports of two Oldham co-operative societies, whose sales for 
the March quarter were nearly £16,000 less than the previous 
quarter. We have also a section on wages in the Jewish tailor- 
ing workshops in Leeds and Manchester. Leeds possesses 98 
of these workshops, wherein 75 Jewish employers find work for 
2,250 people, whose daily earnings (the day is 10% hours) 
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range from 2s. to 6s. 9d, according to skill and nature of 
employment. The weekly wages cannot be got by multiplying 
by six, as the average days worked per week since Christmas is 
only ¢hree. Manchester has many more shops of this nature, 
but they are individually smaller, while Leeds has 18 shops 
employing over 50 hands, Manchester has none with more than 
27 hands. Work was less well paid in Leeds, but it was easier 
than that required in Manchester, and on the whole the work- 
people seemed to have no grievance beyond the dulness of 
trade, for which no one in particular is responsible. 


5. 

The condition of labour in the Colonies and abroad occupies 
much space, and furnishes much valuable information for 
employed and employers alike. Canada wants farm hands, 
female servants on the farm are especially hard to get. But 
the other colonies, except New Zealand and perhaps the Cape, 
are suffering from scarcity of work ; in Sydney, the Government 
has hired a_ building to give nightly shelter to some 600 
unemployed. The same story of depression is told in Victoria 
together with an item rather characteristic of the modern Anglo- 
Saxon labourer. Fifteen labourers earning 45s. per week (not so 
very bad in these hard times) struck for an advance of 6d. per 
day, and were very properly dismissed. In South Australia and 
Queensland there is no demand for labour, except for domestic 
service, and we read that in Western Australia fifty female 
servants who arrived in March were all hired at once. When 
will the next fifty start ? 

Not the least of the many useful purposes served by the new 
publication is the comparison which it enables us to draw of the 
condition of labour in various countries. Living no doubt is 
somewhat cheaper, if not so good, in France, but even so the 
earnings of French workmen and women seem exceptionally 
low. The women engaged in the spinning mill at Monoblet, 
near Nimes, receive Is. td. or 6s. 6d. per weck, working ten 
hours a day, while a Lancashire girl would get from 18s. to 
24s. for the same work. At Brieves, the masons and stone- 
cutters are on strike to obtain a minimum wage of 36 centimes 
(a trifle over 3¢.) per hour. At Nantes, a great strike is in 
progress, including 8,000 men engaged in the Loire navy yards, 
who want 4d. per hour instead of 3%d. In Austria carpenters 
are working for 2s. 4d. per day of 11 hours. In the cotton 
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spinnery at Pesth, the weekly wage of the female operatives is 
from 3s. 4¢. to 6s. 8d. At Siegersdorf in Lower Austria the 
workmen in a wooden pipe manufactory have asked for a ten 
hours day, and two intervals of a quarter of an hour each for 
meals, and have been refused. Content and happiness are 
hardly fostered by conditions of labour such as these, and when 
we hear ominous growls of discontent, is it not worth while 
inquiring what causes them ? 


6. 

These few notes will serve to show something of the scope 
and utility of the new journal emanating from the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade. The facts collected and 
presented so concisely will be useful to workmen and employer, 
they will furnish material for public and private philanthropy, 
for guiding legislation and for the formation of public opinion. 
The workmen need help. Too many are cither isolated units, 
knowing and feeling that they are at the mercy of employers, 
or united in societies which swallow up the individual and 
mechanically regulate his actions for him, independently of his 
private sentiments. As things are, he is bound to cling to his 
Union, as closely as ever feudal retainer clung to the lord who 
protected him against the oppression of every one, except his 
own. He endures the suppression of his individuality to escape 
what seem to him worse evils. 

The process of studying natural laws, and guiding the free- 
will of man is necessarily a slow one. The more mankind in 
general know of the condition of labour, and the more the 
toilers, whose capital is their health and strength, know that a 
really intelligent and not a mere emotional interest is taken in 
their well-being, the more we shall approximate to the general 
amelioration by pacific means of the lot of the labouring 
classes. We have the Pope's Encyclical to give us right prin- 
ciples. We have facts which show us how those principles are 
ignored. Yet we would have all live human lives, and not lead 
a weary, unspiritual, joyless, and toil-crushed existence. Mean- 
while, mankind is slow to learn that strikes and lock-outs, trade 
unionism and labour gazettes are but poor substitutes for the 
simple law of Christian charity. 

STRAPPINI. 


W. DD. 
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THE OLD HOUSE. 
NEW Stonyhurst, handsome, stately, and equipped with all the 
resources of “modern civilization,” is a very different place from 
the old Stonyhurst. Those returned wanderers, long-buffeted 
by the storms and stress of life, who survey the imposing Pile 
so lately reared, with its spacious halls and chambers, its fair 
gardens, grounds, and appurtenances, will almost smile as they 
recall the ancient homely buildings, the rough and ready 
simplicity, the rude, plain discipline with which their youthful 
days were familiar. There will be something of the feeling 
with which the returned settler recalls his old privations in 
the primeval forests, or log cabin, where he had health and 
spirits and the keenest enjoyment ; when everything was fresh 
only 


” 


and new, welcome and delightful; and “roughing it 
added a charm to life. 

A sort of dim veil almost of romance hangs over those 
distant days. Never since has life seemed so full of dramatic 
interest. As I look back it seems to take the shape of innumer- 
able bright pictures and stirring scenes: the characters were 
like those upon the stage of life. The primitive roughness 
sweetened the enjoyment of the recurring pleasures. The “Good 
Days,” so they were called; the “good suppers”—a naive 
suggestion that other suppers and days were indifferent or even 
bad—the “ Blandykes,” odd term! the unexpected /argesse of 
“being freed,” these things had all an exquisite relish. No 
feeling enjoyed since has ever approached the delicious 
sentiment of the Great Academies, or “breaking up” day, with 


its soft, all but paradisal, sense of supreme happiness ; the partial 
regret at leaving, the triumph of winning prizes, the amphi- 
theatre of smiling and good-natured strangers, the general 
glitter and festivity, the music, and the anticipation of the 
journey home—best part of the whole! There was a general 
kindly tenderness abroad, on the part of all: everybody, even 
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the hardest and crustiest, was transformed. In those remote 
days—how many years since!—the journey to and fro was 
of course longer and more difficult than it is now, and involved 
some “coaching.” As the fly drove up to the College, the 
“new boy,” in charge of his sorrowing relatives, would have 





found the old building much as it is now—save that the two 
wings did not match or harmonize—an ugly plain wall with 
a rude attempt at a pointed Gothic window denoting the chapel 
behind. 

There is a_ beautiful drawing of Turner’s showing the 
building as it was at the early part of the century, with its 
elegant central towers, but only one wing. It had been left 
thus incomplete from the beginning. I have always admired 
the architectural grace and originality of this central portion: 
the classic towers capped with eagles, to which Charles 
Waterton was said to have climbed; the charming Jacobean 
Arch, through which was seen the court within; and the fine 
flourishing stairs that led up to the door of the Banqueting 
Hall. Many years ago, reasons purely utilitarian prompted the 
removal of this striking ornament, and the stairs were carted 
away, leaving the door as it were in the air, with grotesque 
effect. Asa specimen of the old manor-house, such as we read 
of in Harrison Ainsworth’s stories, nothing could be more 
complete or effective; and Turner’s picture with its lovely 
atmospheric effect of angry clouds, the air of forlorn solitude 
and desertion, and the old houses grouped about it, was in itself 
a story. To have been brought up in such a place was almost 
an education in such romantic feelings. There was a sense 
of grace and dignity as we paced the long oaken-floored 
galleries and stood in the light that came through the deeply 
embayed mullioned windows ; or wandered in the formal old- 
fashioned gardens, with their trimly-kept yew-tree hedges 
some ten feet high and more; or in the old-fashioned bowling- 
green, with its smooth lawn and circular yew-hedge, where we 
used to play the old game, to say nothing of the unique “dark 
walk” to which you descended by steps from the terrace, a place 
of gloom Cimmerian, lined by the gnarled trunks of ancient trees 
whose branches were interlaced thickly overhead and shut out 
the day. Many a promenade had we in this solitude. There 
was a circular fish-pond with a leaden statue of Regulus in the 
centre, a sun-dial or two, and everything in keeping. The little 
pond became “precious” for the early skating, a pastime for 
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which there was a general passion, and its ice would be rashly 
tried when it had scarely begun to bear, or when it was 
beginning to break up. I remember surreptitiously, and in 
spite of warnings, venturing on, in the gloaming of a winter's 
evening, when the lights were beginning to twinkle. I was 
enjoying this most exquisite of delights, when the ice gently 
sank beneath me and left me in the water nearly up to the 
shoulders. To extricate myself I had to break a path to the 
bank. Drenched and shivering, I was hurrying to the house 
when I met Mr. , another enthusiast, to whom I related my 
casualty, counting on hearty sympathy. “So the ice is all 
spoiled,” was his reply, as he turned away in much disgust. 
This was one of my early valuable lessons in plain worldly 
truth-telling : the common interest being of more importance 





than any individual suffering. 

Behind the picturesque front of the College, and along its 
flank, had been erected a long plain building of many windows, 
which had the air of one of the Lancashire factories. Nothing 
more unpoetical could be conceived ; still it could not be seen 
from the front. This was the College proper, and here were 
housed the hundred and eighty or so of lads. The dormitory 
ran along the entire length of the top story ; the two great public 
rooms or halls, the study-place, and the academy-room, were 
on the first floor ; while on the lowest were the school-rooms and 
play-rooms. There were vast stone-flagged corridors, chilling and 
draughty ; the play-rooms too were flagged. The Lancashire 
winter here seemed extra severe, and was most trying for delicate 
frames. There was snow and ice, and those bitter winds that 
swept down from the Pendle Hills, and the neighbouring fells. 
Most of us suffered from terrible chilblains, which rendered the 
hands almost incapable of any action. Those who passed 
successfully through this rather trying probation became 
hardened for life, and might hereafter defy all severities of 
climate. But it was a case of the survival of the fittest, and 
there were many of frail organization who suffered severely. 
I myself was one of the fortunate number who benefited by 
the process, and can say with truth that since I left the College 
I have never had a day’s illness. This immunity was no doubt 
in great part owing to the fine air, the constant exercise, to the 
games and walks, the rude but plain diet, and above all, to 
the complete absence of anything like what is called “coddling.” 
There was a primitive simplicity even in the prescribed 
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medicines that recalls the old country practitioner who pre- 
scribed for every malady his two specifics, “laudamy and 
calumy.” On occasions of illness, you repaired to the worthy 
dapper, little “ Brother Scott,” who had, in another state, followed 
the calling of apothecary, and invariably ordered what was 
known as a “black draught,” a dreadful mixture kept as it were 
“in the wood,” and ladled out as occasion required. Still it 
answered admirably. 

But, oh, for the poor lad, taken from his home and his gentle 
mother and sisters, and a modest mansion now afar off, where 
as the only son, he was petted and tenderly watched, a very 
ewe lamb of the household, now cast loose in this great establish- 
ment, set down of a sudden in a strange barbaric land, among 
vast hordes, as they seemed, of lawless creatures for whom, like 
the sapper, nothing seemed sacred! The great halls and 
chambers and passages filled him with awe. The superiors 
were kind and tolerant, but they were dread beings and 
strangers. Nothing since has ever approached that sense of 
despairing desolation and abandonment. He felt that there 
was no friend here for him, not a soul to whom he could turn, 
or who would not laugh, or at least smile, at his sorrows. 
Among his fellows he could look for nothing but rude gibes 
and ruder jostlings, if not worse. After an interval it was 
gradually borne in on him, that if he was to rely on anything 
or any one, it must be on Azmse/f—the first valuable lesson in 
the worldly philosophy to be learned ata school. It is likea 
surgical operation and as acutely painful, but it is best to 
learn it, and it was best learned in this scarcely cleared, primitive 
place, where there were few alleviating resources. Such a lesson 
is surely lost when lads are given a home education under 
tutors, &c., or sent to mild private schools to be reared in 
gentlemanly fashion. I would not have missed it now for the 
world, and am grateful to those who did violence to their gentle 
instincts, sacrificing affection to duty. 

Nothing struck me with so much awe as the spectacle of 
the greater boys stalking about with a haughty dignity— 
they seemed Patagonian in stature. They wore the uniform of 
the College, which still lingered on, though it became obsolete 
in a few years. This consisted of a blue tail coat with gilt 
buttons—one or two, it was said, shaved, and displayed 
whiskers. These giants were “rhetoricians.” No doubt they 
were about the ordinary boy size, and some seventeen or 
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eighteen years old. Still there was “Mat Cagney” and Taaffe, 
who certainly were six feet high or so, McCann, and others. In 
the next class was Swift, “Joe” Swift, later to become a fine 
tenor and opera singer of eminence. I often think with wonder 
of the amazing shoes we all wore, tremendous brogues, hobnailed, 
and weighing pounds. The leather might have been of cast 
iron; yet admirable shoes they were and had need to be, on 
account of the hard macadamized gravel over which we trudged 
and scraped, as we kicked the football. Yet we heard nothing 
of tender feet. I took away with me a pair of these wonderful 
shoes and kept them many years with a sort of satisfaction and 
pride. It was impossible to wear them out. Blacking was 
superfluous and unknown. They were diligently greased every 
day, which imparted a certain softness. 

The new boy was always consigned to the charge of two 
comrades, who thus enjoy, and enjoy hugely, what are called 
the “walking days.” He is supposed to gather from these new 
companions much valuable information and hints, &c., as to the 
manners and customs of the life on which he is entering. It 
need not be said that he gathered nothing of the kind, as the 
walking day boys were two much enchanted with this release 
from lessons to attend to such things. It is for them a delightful 
holiday, lasting a couple of days, with tea and buttered toast 
galore, which in the College dispensation was always associated 
with real happiness. Tea and buttered toast was the visible 
and palpable symbol; and I really think that even far more 
substantial forms of felicity would have been thought imperfect 
if presented without these adjuncts. I forget what was exactly 
done during these “walking days,” save that there was a sort 
of delicious far niente and much walking. “Long sleep,” as it 
was called, was another privilege. That is, you had the exquisite 
luxury of being roused at half-past five, and heard the crowd 
tramping down, while you rolled over luxuriously and enjoyed 
three quarters of an hour extra slumber. Some one then came 
and called you “like a gentleman.” 

Dreadful and heart-thrilling were those rough rousings in 
the early days before custom had made them familiar. A sweet 
delicious dream of home, familiar kindly faces, soft light, a sense 
of happiness and enjoyment; when there came a crashing sound, 
as if the whole cosmogony were collapsing! I used to start up 
in alarm. 

An enormous rattle was sounded afar off, and came 
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gradually near until brought within “practical auricular 
measurement” of every sleeper. It would be difficult to give 
an idea of the horror of this tremendous and odious instrument. 
Its wielder tramped along rapidly, as if to get extra emphasis. 
In a moment another came round, tramping in to light the 
gas, which flared up as though it were the middle of the night, 
then went on his way, still tramping heavily. Woe betide the 
wight who lingered—his weary eyes closed, snatching a fearful 
joy, just one wink more. As he was beginning to travel back 
to those far off soft scenes, the curtains were twitched aside 
and the next instant a smart stroke of a cane, directed with 
professional skill, made him leap from his guilty repose with a 
cry of anguish. What exquisite, paradisal slumbers were those, 
fruit of a delicious weariness. The linen was rough, but always 
clean and fresh. The bed was little more than a pallet; yet 
they were blissful slumbers indeed. 

The common rank and file wore jackets, with a special 
broad-leafed cap, something of the segz fashion. This made a 
sort of uniform, and contrast with the modern system of “go as 
you please” dress—the innumerable varieties “expressed in 
fancy” which are found in our public schools. 


A STONYHURST DAY. 


It may be interesting here to give a sketch of the routine 
of an old Stonyhurst day, though I have no doubt much has 
been changed since. At half-past five then, or rather by a 
somewhat cruel anticipation, at twenty past, done to ensure 
that all should be literally “up,” and “down” by the half hour, 
came the barbarous “rattle”—when all tramped down to a 
cellar-like chamber off the corridor, yclept “the washing-place ” 
—a stone trough with a series of cocks over it, and about a 
dozen roller towels in the middle of the room. As there were 
only about sixty or so of these cocks, the bulk of the community 
had to wait in files behind the first comers, also becoming 
residuary legatees of the roller towels, so that the last comers, as 
might be imagined, found but little profit or comfort. I think, 
however, that brushes, combs, and such gear were reserved, 
each keeping his own in a compartment. After this we filed 
off to the chapel, an old-fashioned interior, with a large gallery 
for the community, where about six o’clock morning prayer 
and Mass were given. After Mass came the “morning studies,” 
which began at seven and lasted until a quarter to cight. 
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In the centre there was a high pulpit, occupied in turn by 
the Prefects, who had to sit above us about an hour in this 
lofty aerie, on picket duty, as it were. He commanded a view 
of every one below, and from his position could at once 
detect if a story-book was being surreptitiously read. I always 
pitied these poor custodians: what did they think of all that 
weary time? Some of the self-contained type, I noted, used 
to fix their gaze on the portion of the cornice that was just 
on a level with their eyes, anon glancing to the right and left. 
Sometimes a surreptitious reader was caught red-handed as 
’twere, and then a peremptory summons, low but loud, echoed 
through the silent hall: “Hawkins, bring me that book.” 
More effective was the summons when it had the air of some- 
thing between him and the culprit. The offender’s eyes had 
met his superior’s long since rivetted on him. He remained 
fascinated ; then it was sufficient to beckon, with a murmuring, 
“Bring it here.” Sometimes there has been a miscalculation, 
and the supposed detected culprit has triumphantly ascended 
the steps, his Cesar or Gradus in his hand. 

It seems to be the law that all study benches, desks, &c., 
shall be subject to the inevitable law of being cut about, scored, 
carved with letters an inch deep; names, dates, imperishable 
lettering it might be called. All our desks were hacked 
profusely in this style. Every one had his own desk, which 
lifted up, and in which he kept his “goods and chattels.” The 
desk rested on and covered the owner’s head while he pursued 
his explorings, and could thus carry on conversation with his 
neighbour. 

About twenty minutes to eight sounded out the welcome 
call, “Put up your books,’ followed by a sudden clatter and 
banging and scrapings, and all varieties of noises save that of 
talk. 

It was like an education passing from this rather dis- 
heartening modern chamber across the old lobby, whose ceiling 
was embroidered over with richly interlaced stucco bosses and 
divisions. Thence through the tall old oaken doorway into 
the fine baronial hall which was used as the refectory. In an 
instant it was crowded to the bottom. A quarter of an hour was 
allowed for the breakfast, a time more than ample, so profitably 
was every instant employed and so keen were the youthful 
appetites. The processes were as simple as the fare itself. 
Servants, carrying huge baskets suspended before them in which 
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were huge ¢ranches of bread, speedily distributed the contents ; 
and they were followed by others bearing huge cans of milk, hot 
and cold. Deft and industrious fingers speedily broke up their 
bread in the plain delft bowls, each with its black border 
running round it—how well I remember them !—and the eager- 
ness with which they were held out to receive the stream of good 
wholesome milk. This food was surely simplicity reduced toa 
science, yet it was ample, and very thoroughly enjoyed. No 
one would ask a better or more satisfying meal. No one 
thought of asking better. It was as though it must be the 
usual acceptable diet for the world outside. 

After breakfast came “ schools” or classes, which I presume 
followed the usual time-honoured precedents, construing or 
translating, exercises, &c. This went on for two hours, to be 
succeeded by half an hour in the playground occupied by 
kicking the constant football, about—practice for the more 
official games. At half-past ten re-entry for more “schools,” 
arithmetic, with half an hour for writing. In such a community 
there were a number of smaller offices which were filled by the 
steadier among the boys, rewarded at the end of the year by 
a good day or good supper, a rather grotesque one being known 
by the style and title of “Ink-pot.” This official would equip 
himself with a pair of kid gloves stained black with ink, and 
bearing a can like a watering-pot, would visit every desk in 
succession to fill the ink-stands. He had of course to put up 
with many freedoms on his intricate passage—an occasional 
kick, a sly jog on the arm, &c. 

During my fourth year I was appointed to the task of 
distributing the ink and quills. I had a cupboard where was 
kept huge jars of ink and endless quantities of quills. I used 
to put the ink in a superannuated tea-pot, fitted up for the 
purpose with a tin muzzle. And this I brought round once 
a week. It was a very nice job to do so, so as to avoid spilling. 
There were about two hundred ink-stands to be filled, and 
considering that they were all sunk in the wood of the desks, 
and that I had only half an hour to do it in, it was very hard 
to accomplish. But the most amusing scene was the giving 
out of the quills. I used to go round giving one to each. 
But when I came to the little boys, what fearful confusion ! 
it was like Babel. “Give me two,” assailed my ears on all 
sides. My shirt has been nearly torn off, more than fifty 
hands struggling and pushing to snap a_quill out of my hand, 
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which I was consequently obliged to hold above my head. 
There was I surrounded by this mob, fighting my way on, 
holding my bundle at arm’s length above my head. There 
was a regular Stonyhurst handwriting, sustained by tradition 
as it were, very formal and symmetrical, and with as little 
expression as possible. 

At half-past twelve all hands were piped for dinner, 
when we were once more assembled in the old Hall. This 
beautiful chamber still remains as it was, with its two bays, 
terminating a sort of transept, its mullioned windows a little 
later fitted with the arms of the old scholars. They were high 
up, so the light poured in from above and was cast down- 
wards on the marble floor. The musicians’ gallery at the 
bottom has since been restored, and the huge arched fireplace 
stood at one side. The Philosophers, I remember, for a short 
time, used to occupy a table of honour in the centre, the 
observed and admired of all. They wore the garments of 
the outer world, shooting coats, gay trousers, &c., and bore 
themselves with a careless dignity. Once, however, a member 
of this body made his appearance under rather painful circum- 
stances. He had been in revolt, and was accordingly sentenced 
to take his meals at a solitary table, as being unworthy to herd 
with his fellows. His every movement was followed with 
interest. 

If the breakfast was plain enough, what shall be said of the 
dinner? Our cook could not certainly be considered a cordon 
bleu. Numerous “ Johns,” or “ Dicks,” or Bradleys—the village 
was full of Bradleys—would come round, each bearing an 
enormous and very primeval article, the patent of which no one 
would have disputed with the College. Yet it was original and 
convenient. It was a large circular tray about the size of a 
cartwheel, with a stick rising from the centre where the axle- 
tree might be. This was loaded with plates of meat cut up, 
and which were rapidly distributed with due clatter. Another 
would follow, a huge tin suspended before him, much as a 
drummer carries his side drum, and, with a ladle such as one 
sees in a pantomime, would dash down on the eagerly offered 
plate a supply of really fine potatoes. These menials seemed, 
and perhaps were, impressed farm-servants, but they discharged 
their duties efficiently. 

It was in the year 1847, I think, that discontent was roused 
by the food given, and an unusual spirit of insubordination arose. 
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The famine had just set in, it was almost impossible to procure 
potatoes. What was dignified by the name of “the food riots” 
broke out. I have by me some old journals in which I find 
the following: “We had regular food riots once. They used 
to give us all the odds and ends of the week”—here at least 
was the popular legend, no doubt untrue—“or rather of the 
fortnight—tough pieces, lumps of fat, &c., floating in large 
tureens of gravy. None of us liked this stuff, and we deter- 
mined to put a stop to it. On one Tuesday, as usual, an 
immense quantity was got ready. It was brought to the first 
boy, he refused it, the next the same, next the same; no one in 
the Hall would have it, and all went heroically without dinner 
that day. All through the dinner there was one continued hoot 
kept up, a most tremendous affair. But we never had it again.” 

The meat was excellent, but the cooking, in French phrase, 
“left much to be desired.” Everything seemed to us to be 
“done to rags.” It was, however, accepted cheerfully enough, 
and disposed of eagerly. Oh, and the pastry! The “ gas tart,” 
a terrible thing, a circular box of “paste” so called—wooden 
walls indeed—which we had almost to pick-axe into, to get 
the roof off. It contained a strange mixture, lumps of fat 
intermingled with currants, the taste strong ithe mouth. This 
was your mince-pie, a delicacy given by way of treat. Wonderful 
ostrich stomachs! Yet such stomach-training was invaluable: 
and after completing your course you could fear nothing. For 
myself I can only say, I have since never known an instant’s 
indigestion. 

In those days silence of the strictest kind was held to be an 
essential element of discipline. Talk was frivolous, and I have 
little doubt that there is something in the principle. No one 
was to talk at meals or in the ranks, when passing from place 
to place in single file. The meals were all but monastic in this 
respect. During dinner each read in turn some saint’s life, of 
which little was heard and which no one attended to, a natural 
result when we think of what an ordeal it must have been for 
some timorous lad perched aloft in the oaken pulpit. The Prefect 
of the refectory, who was usually the Proveditore, stood during 
all the time of the meal in the centre, his keen eye peering into 
every corner, and loudly naming some culprit who was whisper- 
ing to his neighbour. Such supervision was indeed necessary, 
for some of us were disorderly enough. When a victim had 
been selected for persecution, just at the moment he was raising 
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his bowl of milk to his lips, some hand, two removes or so away, 
would adroitly jog his elbow and thus half empty the bow] over 
his chest. The assailant was sometimes discovered, but often 
the poor victim was “caught” and made responsible. 

When the clatter had subsided and the clock was on 
the stroke of one, the Prefect would call out abruptly, J/artyro- 
logium ! and the reader would seize on a well-thumbed Latin 
volume and recite the history set for the day, winding up with, 
Et alibi, ahorum plurimorum, &c.,a formula which was eagerly 
watched for as the nervous reader would often say aliborum, to 
the enjoyment of the crowd. It was insisted that the true 
reading was “many more of ’em.” This antique custom has 
long since disappeared. Talk literally rages instead, always 
the case where “ forty are feeding like one.” 

Next followed two hours of exercise in the playground, 
heartily- enjoyed by our muscular fellows, who were never 
weary of the games. [articular friends with no taste for these 
violent exercises, walked up and down. The three Prefects 
walked up and down also, in the short promenade close by the 
door of the College. At half-past two there came half an hour’s 
study in the study-place, followed by “ Evening schools,” which 
lasted till half-past four. Then came “Bread and beer,” as it 
was called, a sort of snack in the refectory. The beer was what 
is called “small,” and not very palatable. It was made on the 
premises, but was good of its kind. On Tuesdays and Thursdays 
a family from the village called “the Kenricks,” who seemed to 
inherit the privilege, exhibited on tables in the refectory a fine 
display of “tarts” and confectionery, where the gourmands of 
the school would recklessly expend all their resources, sixpence 
per week being served out to the “ Lower Line” or three lowest 
classes, and one shilling to the bigger boys. These delicacies, 
I must say, richly deserved their popularity, notably the delicious 
cranberry and green currant tarts, with their toothsome flakey 
paste. There was a delicate little macaroni sort of cake in the 
shape of an S. which was also in high favour. The Kenrick 
baskets were usually cleared off, the proprietors being “sold 
out,” as it is called. Setting aside all early prejudices and boyish 
appreciation, I think now that I have never since found anything 
to rival the flavour and treatment of those early green currant 
tarts. Do they still goon? I know not. 

After the recreation came a quarter of an hour’s “visit” in 
the chapel, and then the “night studies,” lasting an hour and a 
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half. This was always an acceptable time. The hard day’s work 
was over: the lights were blazing; there was a tone of placid 
comfort and tranquillity. When at seven o’clock the welcome 
bidding was heard, “ Put up your books,” every one did so with 
alacrity and enjoyment. Then came supper, always an agreeable 
meal, more hot milk and cold: the welcome pat of butter to 
make that always welcome dish, “ potatoes and butter,” with a 
block of stout and strong cheese. This simple fare, again, 
was heartily appreciated, no one desiring better, save some 
Epicureans. Sometimes our Prefect being in high good-humour 
would call out abruptly, “Talking!” which at once took the 
bolt off our jaws, and the exuberant roar of voices broke out. 
At that time there was a general exhilaration. Then followed 
the welcome hour’s recreation in the play-rooms or, in summer 
time, in the playground. We have heard, O dura messorum ilia 
—‘“ Oh, tough insides of the reapers :” but more wonderful to me 
seemed the perfect carelessness and impunity with which these 
youths—myself included—after this full meal would instantly 
engage in the most violent exercises, at handball, rushing about, 
coats off, twisting and jumping, without inconvenience. At this 
pleasant season we would have our band practice, or repair to 
the reading-room, or would gather round some Prefect and 
discuss the particular political crisis of the hour, that is, the 
College politics, which were exciting enough. At half-past eight 
there were night prayers in the chapel, according to an old- 
fashioned form, in some forgotten books of prayer, which have 
often struck me as being the best I have ever met with. They 
were so simple, direct, and telling. A short, very short, little 
meditation read by one of the upper “form” followed. These, 
too, were admirable for their point and practical character. 
They always concluded with, “ Examine yourselves, and see,” &c., 
at which an instinctive movement of restlessness set in among 
the lower ranks. And so to bed at nine o'clock. 

Such was the old Stonyhurst day. It seems to me that by 
way of regular discipline and without regard to what was 
actually taught, nothing could have been better. For I believe 
the true basis of school training is not so much what is actually 
taught, as the fashion of what is taught. It is the machinery 
for learning that should be fitted and worked. 
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MASTERS AND PUPILS. 


Everything during the first few days was so novel and 
exciting, and the change from the modest ménage at home 
to this stirring world so exciting, that the new boy would at 
first be exhilarated. Not until a week or so had elapsed did 
the iron begin .to enter his little soul and the sense of desolation 
and abandonment cover him like a heavy cloak. To me the 
numerous, ever-flitting faces and figures, the constant shifting of 
the scenes, the great halls and grounds, all these things had 
at first an interest. But as the discipline became felt, with the 
almost wearisome routine, that was to stretch forward for months 
and months without end apparently, a sense of despair almost 
set in, reflected I have no doubt in my letters, selfishly implor- 
ing to be taken away at once! I recall in these opening days 
being before the Prefect of Studies, who was to decide in 
what class I was to be placed. I believe I must have been a 
free confident lad enough, and having been at another Jesuit 
day-school, and enjoyed the teaching of an admirable tutor at 
home, I boldly expressed to the great man what I thought were 
my claims and qualifications. “I think, sir, I shall do for 
Syntax,” the third highest class. “They all tell me I am fit 
for Syntax. So I hope you wé/ ” “Very well, very well, we 
shall see,” was the rather cold reply. And a Czsar’s Commen- 
taries was put into my hands. Virgil also “for the use of the 
Dauphin.” Then we had a turn at-Homer. I fancied I did very 
well. “I think,” he said at the close, “we shall put you into 
Grammar.” “O sir, I should not like that at all. Judeed I am 
fit for Syntax.” “Not quite, as yet at least,” he said, smiling. 
“But if you show yourself above your class, we can transfer 
you later on.” I had to be content with this barren promise. 
Some weeks later he sent for me and read me a little homily. 
“You were very confident,” he said, “about your qualifications. 
But I have consulted your master and he tells me that you are 
idle, and scarcely keep up with your companions. Now let this 
be a lesson to you.” So it was. 

Our master, Mr. Z , was a thoughtful, yellow haired 








person, with a mild, placid face, and perpetual spectacles. He 
was an amiable man, with an idea, I fancy, that he was always 
being imposed upon by the craft of his boys, which no doubt he 
was, to a certain degree. 

I have preserved a list of the class, with the number when 
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it started in “Element,” the lowest class, up to its finale in 
“ Philosophy.” 

In Rhetoric it will be seen the forty-one had dwindled away 
to six, and in Philosophy to two; myself and my old friend 
Edmund Waterton being the only remnants. Edmund Waterton 
is dead. So is Alfred White. John Murphy is now a flourishing 
Q.C., who has made fame and money. Of the others, Lawson 
is now Sir John, a thriving squire, and Stacpoole is Monsignore. 
I myself, after a tolerably adventurous course, am now—well, 
writing these recollections. 

Great attention was paid to elocution, which was exhibited 
in every form. “Spouting pieces,” as we called them, had to 
be regularly learned, and Enfield’s British Speaker was a well 
thumbed volume. How I used to delight in the various 
specimens here supplied. I read again and again with delight, 
“Earl Osmond’s Dream,” from the play of the Castle Spectre, an 
extraordinary, gruesome soliloquy. To test our progress our 
master at one time required us all to learn by heart a passage 
from the play of Douglas, Young Norval’s speech: 


This is the place, the centre of the grove, 
There stands the oak, the monarch of the wood. 


After some further ruminations of this kind, the speaker bursts 


into— 
Ye glorious stars ! high heaven’s resplendent hosts— 


who are invited to help him in some way that I cannot recall ; 
but in any case he prays: 
Living or dead let me but be renowned ! 


1 E, Waterton, W. Clifford, J. Foxwell, J. Collins, W. Thelwall, H. Bullen, 
C. Shaw, R. Carbery, D. O’Connell, T. Maguire, H. Magan, J. Keene, H. Gesland, 
J. Dupuy, A. Dupuy, C. Harding, J. Holme, N. Brown, E. Holme, T. Keene, 
F. Hodges, S. Taaffe, W. Johnson, E. Johnson, J. Browne, S. Stacpoole, 
J. P. Murphy, W. French, G. Thornton, E. Tobin, P. Fitzgerald, J. Lawson, 
G. Ley, J. Segrave, J. Clement, H. Mylius, G. Plunkett, A. De Baillet, G. Fraser, 
T. Thompson, A. White. Forty-one in number. 

In Grammar: E. Waterton, W. Clifford, W. Thelwall, D. O’Connell, J. Keene, 
H. Gesland, C. Harding, J. Holme, N. Brown, E. Holme, F. Hodges, W. Johnson, 
E. Johnson, J. Browne, S. Stacpoole, J. P. Murphy, G. Thornton, E. Tobin, 
P, Fitzgerald, J. Lawson, G. Ley, J. Segrave, J. Clement, H. Mylius, A. De 
Baillet, G. Plunkett. Twenty-seven in number. 

The same school after six years: E. Waterton, W. Clifford, J. Foxwell, 
J. Holme, S. Stacpoole, P. Murphy, P. Fitzgerald, J. Lawson, G. Plunkett, 
A. De Baillet, A. White. Eleven in number. 

After seven years: E. Waterton, P. Fitzgerald, J. Holme, J. Murphy, J. Foxwell, 
A. White. Six in number. 

In Philosophy: E. Waterton, P. Fitzgerald. Two in number. 
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Every one was to say this after his own best fashion. We had 
our professional elocutionists, that is, those who had a taste for 
it and could deliver their lines with good emphasis and effect. 
Others used to run all the words and lines into each other, 
without stop or pause, until they were called to order. To me 
all this was agony, for I had not been more than a few weeks 
in the place, and the notion of standing forth before the crowd 
was simple torture to a shy boy. Our master, to celebrate the 
occasion, invited the Prefect of Studies to come and hear the 
competing performance. Every one had been left to their own 
devices, so as to see what each would make of it. At last it 
came to my turn when, really more dead than alive, I staggered 
into the centre. Not knowing what I was saying, I began: 


This is the place, the centre of the grove, 
There stands the oak, the monarch of the wood, 


and got on fairly well till I came to the great burst, “Ye 
glorious stars!” when, alas! in my agitation, I threw up my 
arms in what must have been a most frantic and diverting 
way, for a roar broke out that well-nigh rent the ceiling. A 
broad grin was on our master’s face, while the placid Prefect 
was struggling to conceal his smiling enjoyment. Horror- 
stricken, confused, humiliated, I paused, looking round wildly, 
Then hardly knowing what I was doing, I once more repeated : 
“Ve glorious stars,” with even more frantic gesture, to a fresh roar. 
But here the Prefect of Studies-humanely interposed and said : 
“Thank you, that will do very well.” I fancy he remembered 
our little interview and thought that this also “would do me 
good.” And certainly it did, for what could be more useful than 
such rough discipline as this. Flow it “took all the nonsense out 
of a fellow,” and made him hold himself properly cheap! The 
home-bred boy is thrust into life without any of these lessons. 
It was long, very long, before I heard the last of “ Ye glorious 
stars.” Often a big, rude fellow, when at a loss for something to 
say, would turn on me: “ Well, ‘Ye glorious stars,” then go off 
into a coarse guffaw, as though he had said something funny. 
Being good-humoured, or at least not sulky, I bore these 
trials as best I could, and as every one else had to bear them 
at first. It was akin to the fagging at other schools. I soon 
made friends, notably Walter C , whom I regarded with an 


’ 





almost romantic attachment. We had many “characters” in 
our school, as might be imagined, not the least whimsical being 
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Edmund Waterton, even then a sort of giant. He was much 
privileged from his own free and easy ways, which in after life 
brought him forward and were a fasse-partout. These privileges 
were not allowed, but he took them for himself. He was 
always busy with some fad or hobby, and had really good taste 
in matters of art. One of his feats was filling an entire prayer- 
book with his own exquisite handwriting. His favourite 
occupation was making chain work for beads with silver wire 
and pincers, and nothing could be more finished than _ his 
workmanship. The obstinate stammer which he never could 
get rid of, was no hindrance to his progress. We were always 
fast friends until almost the close of his life. 

And what odd types there were! Such was Thelwall, son of 
the great Radical agitator and clocutionist, the friend of Charles 
Lamb. There was a Thelwall’s “Speaker,” and I must say the son 
inherited the parental gift and could declaim with great tragic 
feeling. I remember his spending weeks carving a Roman head 
on a piece of stone with a penknife, and a clever performance it 
was. And there was John Clement, a curiously reserved being, 
but most good-natured, who would coach us in difficult passages. 
He was always in a thoughtful reverze, conscientiously working 
out some problem or conning over his history. Hence he was 
always prepared. I recall him one day, as we were all trooping 
out of the study-place, standing thus abstracted, when to the 
astonishment of his neighbours he called out aloud, “ Stigand 
the Metropolitan!” He was dreaming of some passage in the 
early English history. 

The master who directed our studies during the last two 
, then a young man, but a 





years of our stay was Mr. X 
remarkable character, as he was destined later to turn out. His 
face was dark, and he might have been taken for an Italian. It 
recalled Sterne’s monk; “he had a face such as Guido might 
have painted.” He had extraordinary energy and perseverance 
in his office, and drudged and toiled not only in educating his 
scholars, but in educating himself for their benefit. At one 
time, when some elementary knowledge of German became an 
addition to the course, he devoted himself with a passionate 
ardour to the mastering of the principles of that difficult 
language, with a result that was quite sufficient to enable him 
to teach. He succeeded in personally influencing his scholars, 
much as Dr. Arnold is said to have done at Rugby, so that 
those who were fortunate enough to be under his directions 
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could scarcely help being in some degree moulded by him. 
No one felt this more than I did myself, and I can say that 
I owe entirely to his two years’ teaching and companionship 
all that strong taste and even passion which I have for 
literature. He showed us the graces and charms of poetry, 
and was not content with the formal routine duties of his office. 
I remember.he was ever particular in pointing out and claiming 
our admiration for the beauty of particular epithets, or of any 
fine line that we encountered in our routine course. It was 
a pleasure to be under the care of such a guide, though not all 
of us were responsive to his efforts. Nay, we had among us 
some very earthly and prosaic natures for whom the football 
had more genuine poetry than Milton and Tennyson. To show 
how deep is the impression left by even a careless expression 
of one exercising such magnetic influence, I recall to this hour, 
long as*the interval is, how when he was reading for us from 
some work, he paused on this passage, “The heartlessness of 
convivial friendships is well known,” then for a few moments 
proceeded to point the moral. The exact words of the phrase, 
it will be seen, I have remembered, and often and often have 
since applied it, as some striking example presented itself. 

At the same time he was easily roused to anger where he 
felt that his indulgence had been trifled with. He was with us 
not only in our school hours, but was glad to be our companion, 
out of school, when he was cheerful and humorous too, taking 
part in our walks, little festivals, suppers, and the like. He 
was a cultivated musician and made a great deal of the choir 
when it was under his direction. There is a sort of Stonyhurst 
school of music which, like the handwriting, is passed down and 
on as a tradition, a kind of rough, conscientious “sawing out” 
of the notes which answered very well, so far as it went. Every 
one sang his best and with the full power of his organ, with 
little softening or subduing. 

Our master was a poet himself, and I have many of his 
pieces, which are of more than average merit, exhibiting fancy, 
grace, and feeling. He was always encouraging us to write, and 
corrected carefully what we produced. I was eager in responding 
to his invitations. I recall a rather diverting incident in this con- 
nection, which had really quite a comedy flavour. He had 
given as a subject the “Expulsion of the Jesuits from Liége,” 
and having described to us all the incidents of that tragic 
episode, invited our best efforts in the composition of a regular 
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tragic poem. I set to work with enthusiasm: called up the 
scene before me, and with some pride and expecting great 
praise, produced to him a sort of epic in many lines, depicting 
the various exciting scenes. He read it aloud. It began: 

On Liége’s halls, and on her winding glades, 


With nightly shroud and dark, enveloping shades, 
The sun in majesty had set. 


“ A little pompous, but fair,” he said. He continued: 


Ye hapless towers ! while secure ye stood 
Your roof protected virtue and the good. 
At this burst to my astonishment he laughed rather scornfully, 
but went on: 
No more shall sanctity in radiance bright 
On this once happy spot ’gain shed her light. 
No more, &c. 
But the crisis was approaching : 
The holy Fathers that last evening spent, 
Some in their chambers on their books intent. 
Here his brow darkened. 
Foremost of all in that small band was one, 
The venerable and pious Father Stone. 
His brow grew still darker. 
Among that exiled band of priests was one 
Who for his learning and attainments shone. 
Of modern tongues he had studied not a few. 
’Twas even rumoured that Chinese he knew. 
At this there was general hilarity. 
Here his patience gave way, and he flung down the poem. 
“ This is too bad,” he said; “will nothing make you serious? A 
solemn pathetic subject like this to be made a burlesque of!” 
“T assure you, sir, I never intended ” “Don’t tell me, sir. 
You wanted to turn the idea into ridicule—’Twas even 
rumoured that Chinese he knew’—(fresh hilarity on the 
benches). You thought it would amuse your friends, mocking 
a good man.” I was speechless with mortification and dis- 
appointment. It was in vain I protested that I had done 
my best, that I was quite genuine, and intended the most 
respectful sympathy with the unhappy flying Jesuits. All I 
got was a solemn warning not to give way in the future to this 
spirit or purchase the cheap laughter of my companions by 
ridiculing serious things. For unfortunately I had some 
Now I repeat this was a high comedy 





reputation as “a joker.” 
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situation—the honest, sincere endeavour becoming actual offence 
through failure of method. 

To encourage literary taste, our master had established a 
little weekly journal, to which two classes—poetry and rhetoric 
—helped to support. He was editor, and every weck to our 
great enjoyment read out for us the various contributions. 
This was always an amusing business and was looked forward 
to eagerly. There was both grave and gay, and a good deal 
that was comic. We had a very serious boy, Joseph H . 
of a rubicund, chubby face and portly form—a good fellow 
and studious, but highly matter-of-fact in his ways. Once he 
had to recite a passage from Cowper descriptive of winter, 
which he did with intense feeling as though he felt the cold 
in the very marrow of his warm person. This amused his 





friends, who maliciously plagued him about his “ Winter,” and 
presently began to insist that he had written the lines in 
question. He was a_ good-humoured fellow and bore this 
teasing cheerfully enough. To add to the general enjoyment 
I prepared a sort of burlesque review of a poem “On Winter,” 
which, it was contended, had been written by him. 

“We have been favoured,” it ran, “ with some extracts from 
Mr. H——’s fine poem ‘On Winter, of which all the world is 
now talking. The nervous, powerful lines of this really great 


> 





production, will give much pleasure to all readers. Mr. H 
thus describes the hapless wanderer, who has been caught in 
the snow, and, after vain struggling, has at last to succumb: 


Down he sinks in the absorbing snows. 

The cruel monster wraps him in a shroud. 
No more for him his pleasant wife and child, 
No more for him the simple frugal fare, 

No more for him, &c. 


The reader will note the fine effect of ‘the absorbing snows,’ 
though in ordinary cases, snow is itself absorbed, and does not 
absorb. 
He sees himself a happy careless boy, 
His full-blown cheeks and cupid lips— 
The frugal meal, the merry ball, 
And e’en the welcome lash descending free 
" } Upon his sphered back. O agony! 
a And yet how welcome zow.” 


These were pretty nearly the words of the lyric. As may be 
imagined, it had enormous success, and poor Joe had long to 
hear of his poem “On Winter.” 














































The Roman Breviary. 


—_—p~——— 


TWELVE or thirteen hundred years ago our Breviary was in 
process of formation. Its history is very interesting,'and very 
little known. Some slight sketch of how we come by the 
venerable book that our priests and the more ancient orders of 
our nuns handle every day can hardly fail to be of use to those 
who are so intimately familiar with it; and it is quite possible 
that others, who have never looked at a Breviary, and are 
hardly conscious that Sunday Vespers and the Zenebre of Holy 
Week are taken from it, may be glad to know something of the 
past history of the prayers that are offered to God daily in the 
name of the Church by the lips of her chosen representatives. 
Such an undertaking is rendered feasible by the admirable 
History of the Roman Breviary, recently published by 
Dr. Batiffol, a work that has done honour to the clergy of 
Paris, to which the author belongs. We willingly refer the 
reader to this book for fuller information, as well as for the 
proofs of those statements that we are about to place before 
him. 

The Canonical Office of Rome dates from the latter part of 
the seventh century, or the beginning of the eighth. It arose 
not as a novelty, but as the development of what had been in 
use in the preceding centuries. The Roman Office, in this 
complete state, continued unchanged for at least four hundred 
years. In the thirteenth century it received various additions, 
chiefly taken from the Franks ; and this, which was called by 
Gregory IX. the “modern Office,” was given by him to the 
Franciscans in the form of a Breviary, properly so called, in 
1241. This is evidently the first introduction of an Office 
which should be a personal obligation, and not simply a choir 
duty, as it had hitherto exclusively been, excepting that Office 
which had been long used by the Pope and his Curia. 

1 Histoire du Bréviaire Romain. Par Pierre Batiffol, du Clergé de Paris, Docteur 
és lettres. Paris: Alphonsus Picard, 1893. 
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The Franciscans, as an Order, had choir, but the friars 
were not confined to a single house in the way in which monks 
had belonged to their monasteries. They were frequently 
absent from their houses, and if they were on such occasions 
to say Office, they must be provided with a book that should 
contain all they wanted. In the monastic Offices, and in those 
of chapters and collegiate churches, it was no great incon- 
venience to have to use a large variety of choir-books. There 
had been atime, no doubt, when the Pope and his Curia had 
regularly attended choir in the Basilica nearest to his residence, 
but when the increasing pressure of the government of the 
Universal Church rendered this impossible, the Pope did not 
exempt himself and his officials from the daily recitation of the 
Office, but he had a Breviary prepared ad usum Curie Romane, 
and that which was given to the Franciscans was secundum 
consuetudinem Romane Curia. Thus St. Leo IX. (1048—1054) 
is praised in his Life for having always said the Divine Office at 
the proper hours! in his oratory, with a single clerk to say it 
with him. The name of Breviary for this book first appears in 
1205, under Innocent III. 

The Franciscan Breviary was introduced into the Roman 
Basilicas under Nicholas III. in 1280, and into the churches of 
Avignon, in 1337, by Benedict XII. The Council of Trent 
called for a revision of this Breviary, and the result was the 
Breviary of St. Pius V. In this book some amendments were 
introduced under Clement VIII., and others under Urban VIII. 
Various additions have been continuously made, but only of 
new Offices of saints, and with the exception of a few alterations 
made in some lessons by our present Holy Father Leo XIII, 
the Breviary of Urban VIII. is that which is now in use. 
Benedict XIV. entertained the project of a sweeping change, 
and a special Congregation appointed by him, after six years of 
labour, presented a report to the Pope, which failed to secure 
his approbation. In his old age he proposed to himself to make 
the reform of the Breviary his own personal work, and he 
surrounded himself with the necessary matcrials, but it was one 
of those resolves that a hard-working man makes when the 

1 It is curious to see that in the Bishop’s address to the clergy, to be found in 
the Ordo ad Synodum in the Roman Pontifical, we find the following instructions. 
Omni nocle ad nocturnas horas surgite. Officitum vestrum horis certis decantate. . . 
Missale, Breviarium, et Martyrologium unusquisque habeat. .. . Quisque presbyter 
clericum habeat vel scholarem, qui cum eo psalmos cantet, epistolam et lectionem legat, 


et tn ne'ssa respondeat, 
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strength of body is no longer equal to the will, so that it 
was unperformed when death put an end to the labours of this 
great Pope. Passing away from all projects of reform, let us 
content ourselves with our Breviary as we have it, and see what 
we can learn from our author of the history of its component 
parts. 

The oldest portion of the Divine Office is the first nocturn 
of the Sunday Matins. The primary idea of a public service, 
independent of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, was a vigil. 
The typical vigil was that of Easter, and as the Sunday was 
the weekly celebration of the Resurrection, so there was a 
weekly vigil in its honour. It consisted of psalms, lessons, and 
prayers, and in Rome, in the fourth century, it began at the 
first cock-crowing. In the East, Vespers at that time began 
the night, and Terce, Sext, and None were public services in 
the day, but in Rome it was not so. These were strictly private 
prayers at that time. Up to the fifth century, the only service 
on the week-days were the Stations, and these not in the 
churches within the city, but at the tombs of the martyrs in 
the Catacombs. There also the Holy Sacrifice was offered 
on the feast-days of the martyrs, which thus had their vigil, but 
the number of those present, until churches were built above- 
ground in honour of the martyrs, must have been very limited. 

By the end of the fifth century, we find in the Rule of 
St. Benedict mention of the Canonical Office for weck-days. 
Such daily vigils will have clashed at first with the Stations, 
which were under the charge of the regionary clergy ; but the 
vigils became in the sixth century the special duty of the clergy 
of each presbyteral title, and by the commencement of the 
seventh century a suburbicarian Bishop reported to the Pope 
that his clergy complained of this service as onerous, on which 
the Pope insisted “that every day vigils be celebrated in the 
churches.” We have here the origin of the ferial Matins. 

Rome had her vigils, or Matin Offices, and the Rule of 
St. Benedict shows us that these were followed by Lauds at 
sunrise. By this time the Matins have developed, so that 
antiphons and responsories have made their appearance. In 
summer, from Easter to the 24th of September, there were three 
lessons, three antiphons, and three responsories, in winter four ; 
and on Sundays nine lessons, with as many antiphons and 
responsorics. 

The first monastery known to have been founded at Rome 
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for the Divine Office was established by Xystus III. (+440) 
ad Catacumbas, that is, at St. Sebastian’s outside the walls. 
Within the walls, his successor, St. Leo, founded the monastery 
of SS. John and Paul at the Vatican for the service of 
St. Peter’s. By the eighth century many monasteries existed, 
whose special work it was to keep up the Canonical Office of 
the Basilicas. St. Peter's had four, St. John Lateran’s three, 
St. Mary Major’s three for this purpose. Their duty was to form 
the young clerics, to harbour pilgrims, and above all, to sing the 
Office. They were Canons Regular rather than monks. In 
addition to the vigils, which the secular clergy had in previous 
centuries maintained, the monastic clergy introduced first three 
Canonical Hours in the daytime, Terce, Sext, and None; then 
at a later date Vespers, after that again Prime, and last of all, 
Compline. 

To’ St. Peter’s the eyes of all Christendom turned for litur- 
gical guidance, and we learn from Venerable Bede that 
St. Bennet Biscop (+ 690) obtained from Pope St. Agatho 
(+681) that “the venerable John, precentor of the Church of 
the holy Apostle Peter, and Abbot of the Monastery of 
St. Martin,” one of the four monasteries attached to the Basilica 
of St. Peter, might go with him to England to teach in his 
monastery at Wearmouth how the Divine Office was sung 
throughout the year at St. Peter’s. It was a blessed thing that 
the monks in distant parts of the world took the clerico- 
monastic Office of St. Peter’s as the typical Roman Office, and 
they took its distribution of the psalms, its lessons, its anti- 
phons, its responsories, and the calendar of its feasts. These 
last do not include the local saints, for these were, till the eighth 
century, celebrated at their tombs. As late as St. Gregory III. 
(+741), the anniversaries of the martyrs were kept at the 
Catacombs. Even when in that century (about 750) the relics 
of the martyrs were transferred into the churches of the city, 
the feasts still continued to be local. But in addition to their 
local use, St. Peter’s adopted them. St. Gregory III. required 
the monks, after singing Vespers at the Confession of St. Peter, 
to sing three psalms, a lesson, and a prayer in honour of the 
Saint whose anniversary it was, in an oratory that he had built on 
purpose in the Basilica. And St. Hadrian (+ 795) ordered the 
histories of the saints to be read in St. Peter’s. St. Chrodegang, 
on returning from a pilgrimage in 754, established at Metz a 
community of clerks “to keep the custom and order of the 
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Church of Rome” in his Cathedral. Remi, Archbishop of 
Rouen, in 760 took back with him a precentor of St. Peter’s, and 
when he had to return home, he sent some of his clerks to learn 
“the modulations of the Roman psalmody” in the Roman 
school. Pepin extended to all the Churches of the Franks the 
reform thus begun at Metz and at Rouen, and Charlemagne, in 
789, renewed the injunction “ob unanimitatem Apostolic Sedis 
et Sancte Dei Ecclesiz pacificam concordiam.” The Lider 
responsalts, or antiphonary of St. Peter’s, was sent to King Pepin 
by Pope St. Paul I. about the year 760. Another copy, taken 
by St. Chrodegang to Metz, was afterwards at the Abbey of 
Corbie. St. Peter's has still a copy of its own antiphonary of the 
twelfth century, which agrees with what we are told of the 
earlier books by Amalarius, who went to Rome in 827, to study 
the liturgy of St. Peter’s Church. 

A singular proof, far later than this, of the liturgical unifor- 
mity of the Franks with Rome, is to be found in the remarkable 
fact that when Baldwin, Emperor of Constantinople, wrote to 
Innocent III., in 1205, for “ missals, breviaries, and the other 
books in which the ecclesiastical Office according to the rules 
of the Holy Roman Church are contained, in order that the 
Eastern Church may be in harmony with the Western in the 
Divine praises,’ the Pope, finding no books to spare at Rome, 
applied for copies to the French Bishops. 

Another still more remarkable proof of this conformity of 
France with Rome is to be found in the use of hymns. 
St. Hilary, St. Ambrose in the fourth century, St. Gelasius at 
the end of the fifth, and others, were authors of hymns which 
were sung by the pcople, though up to the time of St. Benedict 
in the sixth century, they had no place in the Divine Office. He 
introduced them freely into the monastic Office, giving them the 
name of Ambrosiant. The Council of Tours in 567 accepted 
not only the Ambrosian hymns, but such others as were worthy, 
provided that they bore their authors’ names. And by 638 
the Council of Toledo shows us that France and Spain had 
accepted the hymns, and it excommunicates those who rejected 
them. But in Rome, even in the twelfth century, hymns were 
not sung in the choir, but only in the oratories. The anti- 
phonary of St. Peter’s of that date says this distinctly of the 
Nunc sancte nobis spiritus of Terce, and the only other hymn 
mentioned by it is the Ze lJucis ante terminum of Compline. 
Now hymns when once in full possession are just what it would 
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cost people much to resign. Yet we learn from our author 
that the Frank Churches gave up their hymns when they 
adopted the Roman Office under St. Chrodegang, St. Remi, 
Pepin, and Charlemagne. Even the monks omitted their hymns 
from the Office, excepting at Monte Cassino and at Fulda. 
They were however soon resumed, and Rome herself adopted 
them ultimately, under the influence, our author tells us, of 
Cluny. 

If we now turn back to the description of the ancient 
Roman Office as it existed in the time of Charlemagne, we 
shall we able to recognize pretty nearly all the changes intro- 
duced by the use of the Roman Curia. The Quccungue vult, 
for instance, is of Gallican origin, so are the commemorations 
(excepting that of the Cross in Paschal time), the daily Office 
of our Lady, and the daily Office of the Dead. Later grafts 
still are due to the Friars Minor, to whom we owe the Ave 
in the Office, or rather the first half of it, and the final antiphons 
of the Blessed Virgin. None of these therefore will be found 
in the old Office of Rome. 

We must content ourselves with drawing on Dr. Batiffol 
for the Office de tempore. The Night Office comprised Vespers, 
the Nocturn, and Lauds. 

Vespers, Lauds, and the Day Hours began with the Deus 
in adjutorium and a Gloria Patri; then at Vespers five psalms 
(St. Benedict had but four) were sung, with their antiphons. The 
most ancient usage repeated the antiphon after each verse of 
the psalm; but by the twelfth century this had disappeared, 
excepting at such feasts as Christmas. The antiphon, however, 
gave the tone to the psalm.? A short lesson said, not sung, by 
the president of the choir was what Dr. Batiffol calls “a rudi- 
mentary organ,” indicating the Scripture lesson of the first 
vigil of early times. After it a verse also said, not sung, such 
as Vespertina oratio, or Dirigatur; and then the Magnificat 
sung with its antiphons. The ancient usage was to end with 
Kyrie eletson and the Pater said aloud, which reminds us of 
the rubric of our own ferial preces. 

These preces of ours are of the highest antiquity, and 
St. Benedict speaks of them under the name of supflicatio 


1 The Ordo ad Synodum says of every priest, Symbolum sancti Athanasii de 
Trinitate et fide Catholica memoriter teneat. 

2 “*Ad ejus symphoniam psalmus cantatur per duos choros.” (Amalarius, 
A.D. 827, De eccl. off.) 
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litantg. They followed Vespers, and they were the prayers 
of the Roman monks for all those for whom they desired to 
pray. After them they left the church to go to their refectory 
for supper, and thence, in the eighth century, they went directly 
to their dormitory, where they sang Compline. A little later 
it was sung in the chapter-house. The lesson with which 
Compline begins represents the reading in refectory during 
supper. The four unchanging psalms that we still say, were 
followed by the Mune dimittis and a single prayer for safe 
custody during the night. The great silence then began. 

At midnight the nocturn began with the Domzne, labia mea 
and the Gloria Patri. The Deus in adjutorium was not used 
with the Domine, labia mea, and the silent Pater, &c., do not 
appear before the twelfth century. Our invitatory is not, as it 
would seem, a specimen of the psalms antiphoned in the manner 
described. They were sung by. the two choirs, but the Venzte 
exultemus by the same cantors who had given out the invitatory. 
This represents to us an ancient responsory psalm, like that of 
St. Athanasius, who bade the deacon tell the people to answer, 
“For His mercy endureth for ever,” after every verse of 
the psalm that was recited aloud to them, or like that of 
St. Augustine, who describes the family repeating, “ Mercy and 
judgment I will sing to Thee, O Lord,” after every verse sung 
to them by Evodius.! 

Twelve psalms then follow without antiphons, and each set 
of four psalms had a Gloria Patri. A versicle followed the 
psalms of the nocturn. After the versicle no Pater or absolu- 
tion, but the reader asked for and received a blessing as we do, 
and all the choir answered Amen. The presiding ecclesiastic 
gave the reader a sign when to stop in his reading of the 
Scripture, and it ended with Zw autem, to which the choir 
answered Deo gratias. After each lesson came a responsory, 
identical in form originally with the Gradual that follows the 
Epistle in the Mass, and according to St. Isidore, of Roman 
origin. Amalarius in the ninth century speaks of the Gloria 
Patri as recently introduced by the Popes in every responsory, 
while St. Benedict has it only in the third of each nocturn, as 
we have now. 

In early times the ferial Office had no lessons, and Theodemar, 
Abbot of Monte Cassino, at the end of the eighth century, 


1 St. Athanas. Apology. de Fuga, 24; St. August. Confess. ix. 12. Our Gloria 
faus et honor on Palm Sunday is of the same character. 
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explains that this was the reason why there were originally no 
lessons on ferias in St. Benedict’s Rule, and he adds that when 
they had been instituted by St. Gregory (590—604) or Pope 
Honorius (625—638), the monks conformed themselves to 
the usage of the Holy Roman Church. 

The nocturn consisted then of tweive psalms, three lessons 
and three responsories, and there the ferial Office ended ; but on 
Sundays two more nocturns were added, consisting each of 
three psalms, and as many lessons and responsories. The 
psalms of the first of these supplementary nocturns were 
antiphoned, those of the other alleluiatized, that is, an Alleluia 
was the only antiphon. They were followed, after a versicle, by 
lessons from the Fathers, which were taken from collections of 
homilies or treatises made for the purpose. Alan, Abbot of 
Farfa (+770), made one; so did Venerable Bede (+735) and 
Alcuin (+804). Paul the Deacon (+797), the learned monk of 
Monte Cassino in the time of Charlemagne, at the desire of that 
monarch, compiled the collection from which the homilies of our 
own Breviary are chiefly taken. 

The Ze Deum Dr. Batiffol assigns to the first half of the 
fifth century, chiefly because the verse Tu ad liberandum implies 
familiarity with the anti-Nestorian controversy. In the ninth 
century it was used at Rome only on the feasts of holy Popes, 
but by the eleventh its use had become much what it now is. 
The Ze Deuut was prescribed by St. Benedict, whose arrange- 
ment of Matins is different from the Roman. His first two 
nocturns consist of six psalms, his third of three canticles ; 
and each nocturn has four lessons and as many responsories. 
The Ze Deum follows the twelfth responsory, and then comes 
the Gospel of the day. 

Lauds at Rome began at sunrise, so that if the last nocturn 
was not then finished, it was broken off; or in winter there was 
an interval. The psalms of Lauds were what they now are, 
and the Office resembled that of Vespers. At the end of Lauds 
the monks could take some rest before the work of the day 
began. 

The Day Office consisted of Terce, Sext, and None. They 
began with Deus in adjutorium, Gloria Patri, three divisions 
of the Beati timmaculati, without antiphons, a short lesson, a 
versicle or brief responsory, Ayrie eletson and Pater, for which 
the collect was never substituted. 

Prime was the monastic morning prayer, and was originally 
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said in the dormitory. The three little hours were in earlier 
times conventual Offices of the monks also, and the fact that 
the Beati tmmaculati was begun at Prime proves it. Prime, 
properly so-called, was the counterpart of the little hours, 
excepting only the short lesson, and it would have sooner 
become one of the Church Offices, if it had not been that a 
purely conventual exercise immediately followed it. The com- 
munity met in the chapter-house, and its prayers there began 
with the Credo of our preces at Prime, then came the Confiteor, 
with the avowal of faults, followed by the J/zserere, then the 
Martyrology with the versicle Pretiosa, and the prayer Sancta 
Maria et omnes sancti. After this came the assignment to each 
monk of his day’s work, which gave a particular meaning to 
the thrice repeated Deus in adjutorium, the Gloria Patri, 
Respice in servos tuos, Domine, et tn opera tua, and the charming 
dedication of the day’s work hy the prayer Dirigere ct sanctifi- 
care. After that, a short lesson from the Rule, which lesson, 
though no longer from the Monastic Rule, is still called Ad 
absolutionem Capituli—“at the breaking up of the Chapter,” 
which finished with the Abbot’s blessing, Domznus nos benedicat 
et ab omni malo defendat, with which our Prime ends. 

With this general sketch of the Office de tempore our 
extracts from Dr. Batiffol must end, for we must refer our 
readers to his book for his account of the Stations and of the 
feasts of the saints. Or rather, before we hold our hand, we 
will make one long translation in order to give in his own 
words a Papal ceremony in the twelfth century—such a one 
therefore as our St. Anselm or our St. Thomas might have 
assisted at, in the days of Urban II. or Alexander III. Our 
author, then, supposes it to be St. Peter’s eve, and this is his 
most interesting description. Unfortunately his subject con- 
fines him to the Divine Office, and thus he stops short when 
it is time for the Pontifical High Mass. 

“The Pope started from the patrzarchium, that is to say, his 
Palace of the Lateran, wearing a white chasuble and the tiara 
with a single crown (veguum), mounted on a horse with scarlet 
housings. A subdeacon led the way with the cross, then came 
twelve standard-bearers,! followed by the Bishops present in 
Rome, the Abbots of the Roman monasteries, and the Cardinal 


1 These standard-bearers were dragoons, mé/ites draconarii, as Canon Benedict 
calls them, and they went before the cross, and so did the Pope’s second horse, 
caparisoned and led. 
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Bishops and Cardinal Priests. These were followed by the 
scriniarit and advocati, the regionary subdeacons and those of 
the Basilicas, and the schola cantorum. Then two and two on 
either side of the Pope were the Cardinal Deacons. The 
Prefect of Rome in a costly mantle with embroidered shoes, 
one in gold, the other in red, accompanied by the judges in 
copes, closed. the procession. The archdeacon, rod in hand, 
directed it, and the *mazorentes in silk cloaks with canes 
maintained order. 

“On the threshold of the Basilica the canons (who had now 
taken the place of the monks of the Basilica of the ninth 
century) received the Pope with holy water and incense on 
his dismounting. The Pope blessed the incense and sprinkled 
the people with holy water, and saying a short prayer in the 
Basilica in passing, all went to the secretarium, or sacristy, 
where they put on their vestments. The Pope then gave the 
pax to his two assistant Bishops, to the Cardinals, to the Prefect 
of Rome, and other princes. The dean of the regionary sub- 
deacons called on the lectors and chanters, assigning them their 
parts in the Office. The Pope then rose, and wearing his mitre, 
entered the Basilica in procession, under a canopy borne over 
him by his chamberlains. Behind the high altar the Pope took 
the central seat or throne in the presbyterium, and began 
Vespers.” 

“Vespers over, the Pope retired to the rooms that had been 
built for that purpose by Gregory-IV. in the ninth century ; the 
personages of the Court were lodged in the house of the obelisk® 
(tn domo agulie), the master of which (dominus hospitit) was 
bound to give them beds with good coverings, and to house 
their horses in his stables. 

“At midnight, at the sound of the bell, the Pope and his 
Curia went to the secretarium, which at St. Peter’s was a vast 
chapel at the south-west corner of the courtyard. When all 


1 The ‘school of singers ” were seven subdeacons, who sang only when the 
Pope celebrated. The scrintarit were also subdeacons, and the seven regionary 
subdeacons had now to attend the Stations, which meant, practically, the Papal 
ceremonies. The mazorentes are also called schola stimulatz, which Ducange under- 
stands to mean Knights of the golden spur. 

2 This accounts for the higher value of first Vespers over second Vespers, according 
to our present rubrics. A double of the first class commemorates none but preceding 
doubles or Sundays of the first or second class in its first Vespers, while in its second 
Vespers it commemorates even a following semidouble. At Rome to this day the 
first Vespers of a great feast are the most frequented by the faithful. 

3 Azguille, or needle. We call our obelisk Cleopatra’s Needle. 

















were vested, the procession was formed. A thurible was 
brought to the Pope, and four torch-bearers preceded him. 
The procession in silence crossed, by the light of their candles, 
the portico of the Basilica and entered. The first pause was 
before the altar of St. Gregory on the left. This the Pope 
incensed, and then that of SS. Simon and Jude, where the 
Blessed Sacrament was kept at the end of the nave. The 
third pause was at the altar of St. Veronica, on the right hand 
side, where the Pope incensed the great relics of the Passion. 
The fourth pause was at the altar of St. Pastor, which was also 
incensed. The Pope next descended the steps that led down 
to the Confession of St. Peter, where, after incensing the altar, 
he sat down, with four torches before him. 

“The first vigil then began! It had no invitatory, but it 
consisted of three nocturns, of three psalms and three lessons. 
The canons of the Basilica said the lessons, the Archdeacon 
pronounced the Zu autem, Domine, and the Schola cantorum 
sung the responsories. The last lesson was followed by the 
Te Deum, at the end of which a regionary subdeacon brought 
a sacramentary, which was held before the Pope by an assistant 
Bishop whilst he sang the prayer of the day. The Archdeacon 
said, Benedicamus Domino, and the Pope gave his blessing. This 
was the end of the first vigil. 

“The procession then re-formed, and the Pope left the Con- 
fession to go to the high altar, which he incensed. He then 
sat before the altar,? the Cardinal Deacons on either side of him, 
the Cardinal Priests and Bishops with the canons, sitting in the 
choir or presbyterium. Four torches were placed before the 
Pope, who intoned the Labia mea. The schola cantorum after 
the invitatory sang the first three psalms and their antiphons. 
The canons of the Basilica recited the lessons and sang the 
responsories of this first nocturn. In the remaining nocturns 

1 At Christmas and on the feast of St. Peter a vigil of nine psalms and nine 
lessons preceded Matins. In this our author sees the survival of the ancient usage 
of Rome, in which the Office de tempore belonged to the Basilica, and the Office of 
the saint to the Catacomb where his body rested. These two Offices were superposed 
about the year 750, when the Catacombs were no longer frequented after the trans- 
lation of the relics of the saints into the city. From this it is our author’s opinion 
that we have our term ‘‘a double feast.” It would be very interesting to have some 
further support of this derivation of the term. The two Offices, he tells us, were 
soon fused in the great Basilicas. The végz/ia in our case was not de tempore, but 
of St. Peter, its first antiphon being Fetrus et Joannes ascendebant, while the first 
antiphon of Matins was Sz diligis me, Simon Petre. 

2 Ad pectorale ante altare, which Mabillon says was a screen or rails, Zpiscopi 
stant ad aliud pectorale. 
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the lessons were said, the fourth by the scrinzariz, the fifth by 
the first Cardinal Bishop, the sixth by the first Cardinal Priest, 
the seventh by the first Cardinal Deacon, the eighth by the first 
subdeacon, the ninth by the Pope. 

“For these lessons two candles were put on the améo or 
pulpit. The /#be domne was said by each, and the Pope gave 
his blessing ; but when his own turn came, he said the /ude, no 
one gave the blessing ‘except the Holy Ghost,’ and after a short 
pause all said Amen. At the end of the ninth responsory the 
schola cantorum sang the Te Deum, and Lauds followed imme- 
diately, its psalms and antiphons sung by the schola. Then came 
the versicle, and the Benedictus with its antiphons. An assistant 
Bishop opened a sacramentary before the Pope, and the Office 
ended with the Benedicamus Domino and the Pope’s blessing. 
After which, says Cencius, Chancellor of the Roman Church 
(1192), Dominus Papa intrat lectum, His Holiness and all his 
Court resting a while, before beginning the Pontifical High Mass. 

“Peter Mallius, a canon of St. Peter’s, like the Benedict 
(1143) from whom much is taken that we have here given, says 
that two hundred and fifty lamps gave light in the Basilica,! and 
on the feast and within the octave of St. Peter there were 
besides retia— nets,’ by which we may understand chandeliers, 
and the rete magnum to shed light on the facade and the portico, 
The people flocked thither in crowds, and on certain feasts, 
in order to clear the way for the procession, the seneschal of 
the Apostolic Palace threw handfuls of coins over the crowd. 
Cencius and Canon Benedict say that the people would always 
remain for the Pope's blessing. Dominus Pontifex benedicit 
populum fatigatum, is our author’s quotation, Ut omnis populus 
cum benedictione letus recedat.” 

Fatigatum populum! the word takes one by surprise. It 
had seemed as though nothing could tire Pope or prelates or 
people. Thirty-two psalms or canticles and eighteen lessons, 
incomparably longer than ours, the people standing all the 
time, to say nothing of all the processions and incensings of 
altars,? with let us suppose a couple of hours’ rest between 


1 That is when the Station was at St. Peter’s, and he says that one hundred and 
fifteen at least were burning every night. 

? Dr. Batiffol has not mentioned all the altars incensed by the Pope when 
he entered the church at midnight. They were (1) St. Leo; (2) St. Gregory; 
(3) St. Sebastian ; (4) St. Tiburtius; (5) (6) ‘‘the two altars before the crucifixes 
where we have heard from the ancient Fathers that the Apostles Simon and Jude 
rest;” (7) ‘‘the sudarium of Christ which is called Veronica;” (8) our Lady ; 
(9) ‘‘St. Pastor by the triumphal arch ;” (10) the tomb of St. Peter. 
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Vespers and Matins, and three more perhaps between Lauds 
and High Mass, which was sung sumo mane. 

We may allow ourselves to supplement this account from the 
sources! our author has indicated, by a short account of some 
part of the Solemn High Mass sung by the Domnus Apostolicus 
himself, taken almost exclusively from Canon Benedict. 

The precentor took off the Pope’s mitre half way up the 
choir, kissed his right shoulder and received his blessing. The 
chamberlains removed the canopy when the Pope reached 
the altar, where he gave the fax to the first assistant Bishop 
and to two Cardinals. At the altar he said the Confiteor with 
the first Assistant, and after kissing the Gospel which the sub- 
deacon held for him, he ascended to the altar, where bowing he 
said a prayer, kissed the altar, and then gave the far to the 
Archdeacon and to all the deacons. The acolyte brought the 
thurible to the Archdeacon ; the Pope took the incense-boat, 
put incense into the thurible, and incensed the altar, the Arch- 
deacon holding up the chasuble. The Pope then went to his 
throne, the Cardinals taking their places in the choir, the 
Bishops on the right, nearest to the Pope. The Ayrie eleison 
was sung by the scho/a, and the Pope gave out the Gloria, which 
the schola sang. The Pope then said Par vodis, and the schola 
answered, not on the Pope’s note, but on one much higher. The 
Pope then sang the one Collect of the Mass. 

Meanwhile the Archdeacon and all the deacons and sub- 
deacons stood in a line one behind the other on the right of the 
altar, and on the other side the notaries in copes. The Arch- 
deacon and all his deacons sang out loudly, Eraudi, Christe. 
The notaries answered, Domino nostro Innocentio? a Deo decreto 
summo Pontifict et universali Pate, vita. This was sung and 
answered three times. Then came a litany, each clause of 
which was repeated and answered, Salvator mundi, Tu illum 
adjuva. Then Sancta Maria with the same response, each 
three times ; Sancte Michael, and all the succeeding invocations 
twice. The litany consisted of these further names, SS. Gabriel, 
Raphael, John, Peter, Paul, Andrew, Stephen, Laurence, Vincent, 
Silvester, Leo, Gregory, Benedict, Basil, Saba, Agnes, Cecily, and 
Lucy. The Ayrie was then sung by the same and repeated 
three times. This was called the /aus or Jaudes of the Pope. 

The Latin and Greek subdeacon carrying their books, 


1 Mabillon, Museum Jtalicum, 1689, ii. pp. 118, seq. 
2 This was written in the time of Innocent II. (1130—1143.) 
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accompanied by two other subdeacons and an acolyte in an 
alb, with an oblationary to make way for them, proceeded to 
the ado, where they found the first and second cantor on such 
days as Easter and Christmas, and there the Epistle was read 
in Latin and in Greek. The two subdeacons returned to the 
altar and kissed the Pope’s feet. After the Gradual and 
responsory, the Archdeacon and the Greek deacon accompanied 
by four subdeacons, the acolytes standing with their lighted 
candles before the pulpit, read their Gospels, and took them to 
the Pope, who kissed them, and then he mounted the pulpit to 
preach. The sermon was followed by the Conjfiteor and the 
blessing, the Pope after that returning to his throne for the Credo. 

One thing more of note is mentioned, but it is very 
noteworthy. After the Offertory, “seven Cardinals ascend to 
the altar with their books, three on one side and four on the 
other, and the Pope assisted by the deacon approaches the altar 
for the Canon to sacrifice the host with the Cardinal.” “ With 
the Cardinals,” we must suppose, for this evidently was a survival 
of primitive usage ; for it would seem that the seven Cardinals 
concelebrated with the Pope. 

This was one of the days on which the Pope rode back 
again to his palace through the town wearing his crown, 
for on St. Peter’s day Canon Benedict has this note: Jane 
ad missam Domini Pape debent esse laudes, et coronari in 
tanta festivitate, cujus vicarius est. Mallius gives this list of 
the days on which the Pope was to be crowned: SS. Quatuor 
Coronati, St. Martin, St. Clement, the first Sunday of Advent 
at St. Mary Major’s, Jerusalem Sunday (mid-Lent) at Santa 
Croce, Gaudete Sunday (mid-Advent) at St. Peter’s, Christmas 
Day, St. Stephen, Epiphany at St. Peter’s, Pastor bonus 
Sunday, Ascension Day, Whitsunday, St. Peter, St. Silvester, 
and his own anniversary. The same writer says that seven 
Cardinals were attached to St. Peter’s, to say Mass at the altar 
of St. Peter in their respective weeks: the Cardinal of S. Maria 
in Trastevere, S. Grisogono, S. Cecilia, S. Anastasia, S. Lorenzo 
in Damaso, S. Marco, SS. Martino e Silvestro. These probably 
were the seven who were at the altar of St. Peter’s with the 
Pope. Other Cardinals were appointed to the other patriarchal 
basilicas, Cardinal Bishops at St. John Lateran. 

When the Pope returned home with all the state with 
which he had come, he stopped at the Basilica of Pope Zachary, 
where the Cardinals dismounted to sing the Pope’s lauds. The 
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Cardinal of S. Lorenzo fuori le mura took off his mitre and 
said, /ube, domne, benedicere. When the Pope had blessed 
him, he sang loudly, Summo et egregio ac ter beatissimo Pape 
Innocentio vita. The Cardinals all answered, Deus conservet 
eum three times. Then followed the Litany repeated as at 
St. Peter’s, ending with, Omnes Sancti, adjuvate eum and the Kyrie 
three times. It was now the turn of the judges, the chief of 
whom, after asking a blessing, cried aloud, Hunc diem, and was 
answered by all the judges, MWu/tos annos, three times. Then he 
said, Tempora bona habeas, to which they answered, Tempora 
bona habeamus omnes. The Pope then dismounted and was 
conducted to his room, where with his own hand he distributed 
the customary fees to all present. They then went to dinner, 
the Bishops and Cardinals on the Pope’s right, the Archdeacon 
and others on his left. Half-way through dinner, the Archdeacon 
sent the deacon to the desk to read until he gave him the sign 
to stop. The Pope then sent an acolyte to bid the singers sing 
the sequence Letabundus, after which they kissed the Pope’s 
feet and received a besant from the almoner and a cup of the 
Pope’s own wine from his own hand. All now rose and went 
home, the Cardinals being accompanied by some of the Pope’s 
household, for so we must interpret the quaint description, 
Finito convivio, omnes redeunt ad domus suas; Cardinales mitti 
solent ad propria. 

Looking through Canon Benedict’s account, the eye is 
struck by many other points of interest. Thus on Wednesday 
in Ember Week in Advent there was a procession from 
St. Peter’s Chains to St. Mary Major, and there, after Mass 
sung by the Pope as in Lent, His Holiness announced in 
terms with which we are familiar from the Pontifical, “ With 
the help of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, we have chosen 
this deacon for the priesthood. If any one hath anything 
against him before God, let him come forth with confidence 
and say it. But let him be mindful of his condition.” 

On the Ember Saturday the Station was at St. Peter’s, 
where the Pope sung Mass. The Office was famously sung 
(celeberrime) by the school of cantors, and during the Benedicite, 
the Pope went from the high altar to St. Andrew’s, where he 
celebrated the ordination, after which he returned to the high 
altar, “for at that altar there must be no ordination excepting 
that of the Roman Pontiff.” And so it must be done in all 
the Ember Weeks. 
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At St. Mary Major’s on Christmas Day, on entering the 
choir, a mansionary of the church presented him with a reed 
on which was a lighted taper. Taking it, the Pope set fire 
to materials placed in vessels, here called stoves, on the capitals 
of the columns, to represent the ending of the world by fire. 

Holy Innocents’ Day, unless it fell on Sunday, was an 
abstinence day. 

Not on the Purification only, but also on the Annunciation, 
candles were blessed by certain Cardinals, and distributed by 
the Pope. In the procession eighteen images were carried 
by the deacons to St. Mary Major. 

On Ash Wednesday the meeting was at S. Anastasia, and 
they went in procession to S. Sabina, the Pope barefoot, and 
this Cencius says he did in all processions, excepting the 
Exaltation of the Cross. When he arrived at the church, 
the subdeacons had warm water ready to wash his feet before 
Mass. There was no XAyrie in the Mass, because it had been 
sung in the Litany. Before the Communion, the regionary 
subdeacon standing by the altar, announced in a loud voice 
that the Station on the following day was at St. George’s. 
Crastino die ventente statio erit in Ecclesia sancti Georgit martyris 
ad velum aureum. The school of cantors answered, Deo Grattas. 

After Mass at all Stations it was the duty of an acolyte 
to take a wick, to soak it in the melted wax of a candle, 
to wipe it carefully, and to carry it to the Pope’s palace. It 
was brought into the presence of the Pope with a Jude, domne, 
and the acolyte then said that the Saint of the Station saluted 
the Pope. Hodie fuit statto ad sanctum Sabinam, que salutat 
te. The Pope kissed it and gave it to his chamberlain, who 
kept it, and a pillow of such waxed wicks was placed beneath 
the Pope’s head, when he was buried. 

On Septuagesima Sunday the sermon of the Pope was an 
explanation of the /ztroits of that and the following Sundays, 
as well as of the Gospel of the day. So in Letare Sunday 
at Santa Croce, the Pope on mounting the pulpit, preached 
with the golden rose in his hand, on the flower, its colour, and 
its smell (it was filled with musk), “showing it to the people.” 
And on his way home, long before the Pope dismounted, 
the Prefect of Rome walked on his right hand (adertrat cum), 
and when the Pope entered his palace, he gave the rose to the 
Prefect, who kissed his fect. 

On Holy Saturday morning early the Archdeacon mixed 
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the new oil and chrism with white wax, which an acolyte 
strained and made into the shape of lambs. These the Pope 
distributed on Saturday zz albzs. On this day, on which the 
twelve lessons were said in Greek as well as in Latin, the 
Cardinals were dismissed to their titles to administer Baptism. 
The first Cardinal was brought before the Pope, and three 
times bowing said, /abe, domne, bencdicere. After three blessings 
the Pope said to them, /te, baptizate omnes gentes, in nomine 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sanctt, The Cardinals then mounted 
on their horses, and rode off, each with his own retinue. 

On Easter Day, the Pope on his way to the Station at 
St. Mary Major’s was met by a notary, who after the usual 
Jube, domne, said, In Ecclesia S. Marie in hac nocte baptisati 
sunt tot masculi et tot femine, to which the Pope answered, 
Deo gratias, and the notary received a besant from the Pope’s 
pursebearer. The same was done at St. Peter’s on Easter 
Monday, and at St. Paul’s on the Tuesday. 

The first regionary subdeacon announced who the servers 
and sacred ministers were, when the Pope was in the secretarium 
prepared to begin Mass, after having three times asked a 
blessing as he approached the Pope, and then he said three 
times, Servi Domini nostri Jesu Christz, followed by G. Archi- 
diaconus legat evangelium, Hyacinthus subdiaconus legat epistolam , 
G. primicerius et cetert cantores cantent. 

At the dinner on Easter Sunday after the High Mass at 
St. Mary Major, the Pope’s table was set round with couches, 
to represent our Lord and the twelve Apostles eating the Pasch. 
Five Cardinals and five deacons with the precentor rested on 
their elbows on the couches prepared, and on a stool in front 
sat the first cleric of the Basilica. The Pope blessed the 
Paschal lamb, and then put a small portion into the mouth 
of the cleric, saying to him, Quod facis, fac citius, sicut ile 
accepit ad damnationem, tu accipe ad remtssionem—“ What thou 
doest, do quickly ; as he received to his condemnation, do thou 
receive to thy forgiveness.” With this extremely ingenious 
application of the text, we may bring our extracts to a close. 
We have left an abundance of interesting matter untouched, 
but enough has been given to show that the materials exist 
for a very charming book on the religious functions, that 
formed so large a part of the extremely laborious life of the 


medizval Popes. 


JOHN MORRIS. 








Cardinal Manning. 


LAVINGTON AND ROME. 


I LEARNED his greatness first at Lavington. 

The moon had early sought her bed of brine, 

But we discoursed till now each starry sign 

Had sunk: our theme was one, and one alone: 
‘Two minds supreme,” he said, “our earth has known, 
One sang in science; one served God in song ; 
Aquinas—Dante.” Slowly in me grew strong 

A thought, “ These two great minds in him are one; 
‘Lord, what shall this man do?’”? Later at Rome 
Beside the dust of Peter and of Paul 

Eight hundred mitred sires of Christendom 

In Council sat. I marked*him ’mid them all ! 

I thought of that long night in years gone by, 

And cried, “ At last my question meets reply.” 


AUBREY DE VERE. 
February 22, 1893. 


1 St. John xxi, 21. 
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“OF the making of books there is no end,’ and certainly this 
is true of a class of Anglican books written against the 
Catholic Church. If the authors observed the conditions of 
solid and candid argument, by taking into account our answers 
to what they have previously advanced and submitting them 
to a serious examination, it would be a treat as well as a duty to 
carry on the discussion by further replies. From discussions 
thus conducted, where each side is acting with conspicuous 
honesty and is endeavouring to discover what the other really 
means, and what is the real force as well as weakness in his 
contention, nothing save advantage to the cause of truth can 
result. But the conditions which a certain class of Anglican 
writers, such as Dr. Littledale, or Mr. Gore, or Mr. Lane, or Mr. 
Butler, prescribe to themselves, are altogether of another kind. 
“ Always ignore what has been said in reply to you, at least 
unless you perceive in it something which you can misconstrue 
and thus convert into an effective point for yourself. Remember 
that you are addressing readers very few of whom are likely to 
see what is said on the other side, especially as you should be 
careful to instruct your people that to read a Roman book is a 
grievous sin.” Such is the policy of these writers, and as their 
books multiply year by year, one’s inclination grows to leave 
them all alone. Perhaps after all this would be the wisest 
course, and it would enable us to reserve our strength for work 
of graver intrinsic importance. Still, when one is constantly 
being asked for replies by Catholics interested in Anglican 
friends, it is hard to refuse, and then there is the feeling that if 
even one or two souls are enlightened as to the deceptions 
practised upon them by their teachers, that is a reward for 
labour spent which is worth seeking. 

It is in this spirit that we propose to examine briefly an 
Anglican tract entitled Rome’s Tribute to Anglican Orders: a 

1 Rome’s Tribute to Anglican Orders: A Defence of the Episcopal Succession and 
Priesthood of the Church of England, founded on the testimony of the best Roman 


Catholic authorities, By the Rev. Montagu R. Butler, London: Church Defence 
Institution, 1893. 
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tract which claims to prove that Catholics can only be dishonest 
in rejecting Anglican Orders, by showing that all “the best 
Roman Catholic authorities have acknowledged” them. 

Let us not be suspected of any desire to reflect upon them 
as a body, if we venture to pronounce Mr. Butler’s tract to be 
simply a work of fraud, and quite unworthy of their patronage. 
Of course this is a very serious view to take of one who comes 
forward as a minister of religion, but readers must judge 
whether the facts are consistent with a more lenient view. To 
aid them in their judgment we will commence by collecting 
together some of the author’s statements in which the fraud is 
at once palpable. 

The following passage from the Appendix of Cardinal 
Newman's Apologia is quoted on page 8. 

As, to its [the Church of England’s] possession of an Episcopal 
Succession from the times of the Apostles, well, it may have it, and if 
the Holy See ever so decided, I will believe it, as being the decision of 
a higher judgment than my own. 

In other words, nothing short of an express decision of the 
Holy See could convince him of what seemed in itself incredible. 
And yet on these words Mr. Butler places the interpretation that 
Cardinal Newman at heart believed in Anglican Orders, and 
only withheld the expression of his belief because he was not 
permitted to give it. 

The words which have been quoted convey the strong impression 
that Dr. Newman, after his secession, really suspected that to be true, 
in regard to Anglican ordinations, which he had received no personal 
sanction to admit. 

At all events, Mr. Butler must have known that the Cardinal’s 
very next sentence conveys a very strong impression that his 
personal belief was dead against the Orders. “ But for myself,” 
he goes on to say, “I must have St. Philip’s gift, who saw the 
sacerdotal character on the forehead of a gaily attired youngster, 
before I can by my own wit acquiesce in it, for antiquarian 
arguments are altogether unequal to the urgency of visible 
facts.” Was it less than fraud so to stop the quotation as to 
omit these words, not to mention the omission to say that ‘over 
and over again elsewhere Cardinal Newman had declared most 
unmistakably his disbelief in these Orders ? 

On page 44, Father William Humphrey, S./., is quoted as 


saying, 
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I do not defend the position [#.e., the position of the Roman Church 
of England]. I do not think it defensible, inasmuch as I do not believe 
it to be true, that we represent the pre-Reformation Church of England 
in the sense of our being a continuation of that body. They [the 
Church of England] represent it, but in the manner I have mentioned. 
We are a xew mission straight from Rome—the centre, the source, and 
ever-living well-spring of Christianity.? 


On these words Mr. Butler comments as follows: 


When it is considered that no Church authority in any true sense 
can exist without a continuity of Holy Orders, the expressions of Father 
Humphrey furnish a strong presumption that he believes the ordina- 
tions of the English Church to be at least valid. 


This “strong presumption” would hardly have been recog- 
nized by his readers had Mr. Butler had the honesty to tell 
them that in his very next page Father Humphrey says : 


It is to me, my dear friend, the greatest consolation that they [the 
Anglican Orders] are absolutely invalid: and for this reason—were they 
valid, England would be probably at this moment under a curse: the 
guilt of sacrilege would rest upon her, and upon her children (p. 56), 


namely, because of the treatment accorded by so many genera- 
tions of Anglican clergy to their “consecrated elements.” 
Honesty would have also suggested to Mr. Butler to let his 
readers know in what sense Father Humphrey recognizes 
Anglicans to represent, and us English Catholics not to 
represent, the pre-Reformation Church of England. Almost 
immediately after the sentence quoted, Father Humphrey says: 


The Church of England is the dead branch hewn from the tree, and 
lying on the ground ; we are the new shoot from the parent stem, which 
has taken its place. In this sense we represent the ancient Church of 
England. 


Dr. Lingard is likewise cited, on page 39, as a witness, and 
two pages are devoted to his “exposure of the dishonesty of 
opponents of the Anglican succession.” Dr. Lingard, in his 
History and again in two letters, in August and September, to 
the Birmingham Catholic Magazine for 1834, maintains strongly 
the historical truth of Parker’s consecration of Barlow and 
others, and says that it cannot honestly be denied that the entry 


1 These bracketed words are Mr. Butler’s. Father Humphrey’s entire book is 
precisely in defence of ‘‘ the position of the Roman Church in England.” 

2 The Divine Teacher, p. 54. 

3 Vol. vii. pp. 262, 263, Edit. of 1844. 
VOL, LXXVIII. 
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in the Lambeth Register is genuine. If Mr. Butler had quoted 
Lingard merely for this, no objection need have been taken, 
though it would not have greatly served his cause. But he 
quotes Lingard as maintaining that the Orders are va/id, 
and this although he knew well from Mr. Hutton,! and from 
Dr. F. G. Lee,? that twice in his letters to the Birmingham 
Catholic Magazine Lingard says distinctly that he is contending 
“only for the fact of his (Parker’s) consecration, not for its 
validity.” 

On page 38 we have “the testimony of Canon Estcourt,’ and 
three dexterously selected extracts from his Question of Angli- 
can Ordinations, are given in such a way as to suggest to an 
undiscerning reader that that work was a defence of Anglican 
Orders instead of being the most powerful indictment against 
them. In the same way, on page 43, 1/r. Arthur Hutton, another 
writer- of a powerful book against these Orders, is cited as a 
witness in their favour. What these two writers state in the 
passages which Mr. Butler endeavours to misconstrue, is that 
the present Anglican Ordinal might possibly suffice to convey 
valid Orders if employed by Bishops of undoubted orthodoxy. 
They both add what Mr. Butler forgets to add, that the ambi- 
guity of the Ordinal is, however, so great that when employed 
by Bishops so unorthodox as the consecrators of Parker, it was 
quite inadequate. 

We put these instances, to which some others might be added, 
in the forefront, because in them the deliberateness of the mis- 
representation is so palpable. Let the reader judge how far a 
man who is capable of these is worthy of credence in his other 
statements. Our own testimony about the rest of his work is, 
that fraud is apparent everywhere. However,’ it is hardly 
worth while to pursue further this purely personal issue. It 
will be better to confine ourselves to the question whether 
Anglican Orders can command any Catholic testimony in their 
favour. 

To this question the general answer is this. We must 
distinguish between the authoritative action of the Church, and 
the opinions of individual Catholics. Whether Anglican Orders 
are valid or not is a question of fact rather than of doctrine, 
and even to this day there is nothing to prevent an individual 
Catholic, for instance a convert clergyman, from believing them 
to be valid. Accordingly some have had this belief, although 


1 The Anglican Ministry, p. 126. 7 Validity of Anglican Orders, pp. 187, 448. 
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an eccentric temperament. But Church authority has been 
consistent in its attitude to these Orders throughout. From 
the days of Queen Mary to the present time it has never 
wavered in ignoring them and ordaining afresh, whenever any 
one who had previously received them has applied to be 
admitted to her ministry. It is this latter proposition. then 
which is alone of any importance, and to this we shall devote 
the main portion of the present article. Afterwards, and as a 
matter of minor consequence, we will inquire shortly whether 
Mr. Butler has not gone greatly beyond the facts in reckoning 
up the private opinions in favour of his Orders from among 
Catholic writers. 


Have these Anglican Orders been at any time recognized 
by the authorities of the Catholic Church ? 

It will conduce to clearness if before examining Mr. Butler’s 
witnesses we state briefly what is meant by Anglican Orders, 
and why we disallow their validity. The separation of England 
from the unity of the Catholic Church took place in 1534. 
Henry VIII. died in 1546, and was succeeded by his son, 
Edward VI. All this time Cranmer was a leading spirit 
among the so-called Reformers, and it is beyond dispute that 
Cranmer disliked greatly the Catholic doctrine of Holy Orders ; 
that is to say, the doctrine that, through this sacrament, when 
rightly administered, a mysterious gift is imparted to the 
recipient, whereby he becomes empowered to consecrate the 
Blessed Sacrament, and to perform the other sacramental acts 
proper to the Order to which he has been raised. Cranmer’s 
own view was that bishops and priests are such by the appoint- 
ment of Christian princes, that imposition of hands by an 
Apostolic rite is to be retained, but that it is only a ceremonious 
way of conveying his appointment to the recipient, and that no 
mystic power whatever is imparted thereby. As long as Henry 
was on the throne, Cranmer had to pocket his scruples and use 
the old Pontifical when he held his ordinations, and this Ponti- 
fical continued in use during the first three years of Edward VI. 
At length, in 1549, the Archbishop saw his way to overcome 
the intense opposition to his desire, and to substitute another 
Ordinal more according to his mind. A commission was 
appointed, nominally to devise the new service, but in reality 
to sign and sanction with some appearance of learned unanimity 


their number ,is very small, and consists mostly of persons of 
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a service which Cranmer had already prepared. The new 
book became law in the spring of 1550. It omitted all the 
unctions, and the delivery of the vestments, and it introduced 
radical changes into the character of the prayers, not merely 
throughout the service, but even in the sacramental form. 
It retained imposition of hands, and till 1552, when it was 
further modified, the delivery of the chalice and paten, though 
without the words which indicated the sacrificial character of 
the priesthood. 

By Anglican Orders then we mean those given according to 
this Ordinal. During the reign of Edward only six episcopal 
consecrations belong to the category, those of Poynet, Hooper, 
Coverdale, Scory, Taylor, Harley ; although Ferrar, consecrated 
in 1548, before it was drawn up, seems from Cranmer’s register 
to have been by anticipation consecrated after its method. 
The ordinations to the priesthood during this short period are 
more difficult to calculate. Under Elizabeth this Edwardine 
Ordinal came into use again, and was used at the consecration 
of Archbishop Parker, a consecration which, if invalid, invali- 
dates the entire Orders of the Anglican clergy, since they are 
all derived from it. 

It is not necessary here to explain all the reasons for 
suspecting Parker's consecration. But the main reason may 
be usefully indicated, since its nature is so persistently mis- 
understood by Anglicans. It may be introduced by an illus- 
tration from a case of doubt about the validity of certain 
baptisms referred by St. Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, 
to Pope Zachary! in the eighth century. St. Boniface wrote 
to say that certain priests had administered baptisms with the 
form, “In nomine patria et filia et spirita sancta,” and inquired? 
whether these baptisms were to be taken as valid or invalid. 
The Pope answers with a distinction. Was the perversion 
of the proper form due to an heretical intention on the part 
of the minister, or merely to his ignorance of Latin grammar? 
If the former, the baptisms were invalid; if the latter, valid. 
The decision was according to common sense. When language 
is ambiguous, and as such susceptible of two or more meanings, 

1 Pope Zachary’s letter is in Mansi, Conc. xii. 325; and ap. Franzelin, De 
Sucramentis in Genere, p. 48. 

2 For the sake of readers who do not know Latin, it may be explained that the 
proper form is, ‘‘In nomine Patris et Filiz et Spiritzs Sanctz” (‘In the name of the 


Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost”); and that ‘‘ patria” means country, 
** filia,” daughter, whilst ‘‘ spirita sancta,” is gibberish, 
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men naturally recur to the mind of the speaker to determine 
which of the possible meanings he intended. Now in the 
Edwardine Ordinal extensive changes had been made in the 
old rite with the express object of eliminating the alleged 
Papist superstition that a mystic power over the sacraments is 
imparted, and of preserving only what was consistent with the 
Protestant doctrine of an appointment by purely human 
authority.1. Anglicans maintain that whatever may have been 
the purpose of the compilers, their changes did not succeed in 
taking away the bare essentials of a valid rite. They left 
imposition of hands, and a form capable of bearing a Catholic 
construction. Let us grant that this is so, although the con- 
cession is very generous. Still the rite remains, to say the 
least, ambiguous, and the ambiguity must be determined by 
the opinions of those who authorized it and those who use it. 
The principle applied by Pope,Zachary, has its similar applica- 
tion here. 

It is absurd to retort against this argument, that according 
to all Catholic theologians, even an heretical minister administers 
valid sacraments as long as he has a “general intention to do 
what the Church does through that sacrament;” for this principle 
applies only to cases where the matter and form employed are 
those sanctioned by the usage of the Catholic Church, or are at 
least free from ambiguity. If ambiguity has been introduced 
into the form, laying it open to an heretical construction, an 
heretical intention in the minister is for the reason given 
altogether fatal to validity. 


We are now in a position to discuss Mr. Butler’s cases 
of supposed recognition of Anglican Orders by Catholic eccle- 
siastical authority, and we will take them in order. 

a. It is said, on page 6, that the Council of Trent “invited 
the English Bishops, as Bishops, to join in the deliberations of 
the Council;” and, “though its attention was directed to the 
affair, distinctly refused to pronounce the English Bishops to 
be no Bishops.” 

Ans. (1) Pius IV. does seem, and naturally, to have invited 
Elizabeth to send representatives to the Council of Trent (just 
as he also sent invitations to the other Protestant princes), but 
there is no proof that the invitation styled the Anglican 
“ Bishops” by that name, and even if it had, such a designation 
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would not imply that they were recognized as Bishops by 
consecration, or that they would have been allowed to sit as 
such. Their case would have been investigated, and the 
evidence considered. It is also not clear that at so early a 
date as 1561, the Pope knew the circumstances of the 
Elizabethan consecrations. It would have been more candid 
then of Mr. Butler to mention here (and elsewhere) that he was 
giving not a recognized fact, but merely his own interpretation 
of one. For a fuller account see Hutton,! whose convincing 
argument Mr. Butler finds it more convenient to ignore than 
to meet. 

(2) It is possibly though not probably true, that both Pope 
and Council declined expressly to condemn Anglican Orders, 
and it is certain that they declined at that time (1561) to 
excommunicate Elizabeth. But why is it not mentioned that 
the reason for declining whatever was declined was not any 
belief in the Orders, but fear of bringing down a heavy persecu- 
tion on the English Catholics ?? 

6. “The Irish Bishop, O’Hart of Achonry, asserted (at 
Trent) that on the score of not being appointed by the Pope, 
the English prelates were no true Bishops, but he added, 
‘We refute them by this reason only, for they show that 
they were called, elected, consecrated, and given mission.’ 

Ans. This also is a bubble which Mr. Hutton has effectually 
pricked* The Bishop of Achonry’s speech was made in 
November, 1562, and at that date he also may not have known 
much about the facts of Parker’s consecration. These facts, 
be it remembered, were kept so secret that the Catholics of 
England knew nothing of them till long after; and O’Hart 
was from the west of Ireland, where no consecration with 
the Edwardine Ordinal took place till two years later (1563). 
Probably, as Mr. Hutton shows, the Bishop had in mind the 
consecrations under Henry VIII.; for “the Bishop speaks 
distinctly of the King (not the Queen), and his words precisely 
describe the schismatical consecrations which took place under 
Henry VIII.” O’Hart’s argument is, that it is much easier to 
convince Anglicans of the falseness of their position, if juris- 
diction is derived immediately from the Pope, than if imme- 
diately from God: because then one can shelve the argument 
they raise from their alleged consecration, confirmation, &c. 
For an argument like this it was of more consequence what 
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Anglicans thought about their Orders, than what _O’Hart 
himself thought. 

c. At the head of Section iii.’ we read, “ /udéus [7J. confirms 
Anglican Orders; Paul IV. reconfirms them”—a statement 
calculated to make a man rub his eyes with surprise. We are 
naturally curious to learn how the conjuror will accomplish 
the feat of proving his proposition. Well, let us hear him: 


On the 8th March, 1554, Pope /u/ius 777. sent a Brief to Cardinal 
Pole, Archbishop of Canterbury, desiring him to absolve and reconcile 
Bishops and Priests made in Edward VI.’s time ; but instead of telling 
him that they were to be reordained, His Holiness commanded the 
Cardinal to confirm them in the Anglican Orders which they had 
already received, and to reinstate them, “after by you they shall have 
been restored to the unity of Holy Mother Church, and you shall 
have thought good to reinstate them, if in other respects they shall be 
accounted by you to be worthy and fit.” The Pope further specified 
that those who had received thé Anglican consecration should be 
regarded as having had the “gift of consecration already bestowed.” 


And again : 


Dr. Nicholas Sanders testifies that the Anglican Episcopal Orders 
which were officially recognized and confirmed under Papal authority 
by Cardinal Pole, received additional recognition from another occupant 
of the Holy See, for they were “ established and confirmed afterwards 
by the letters of Paul IV.” 


The reference given for this last statement is, “ De Schismate 
Anglicano, \ib. ii. Sanders.” 

Ans. It will be noticed that the phrase, “ Anglican 
Orders,” which occurs several times in these passages, always 
occurs outside the quotation marks. In other words, it is not 
Julius III. or Nicholas Sander, but Mr. Butler who says that 
the Orders to which the Popes accorded their recognition were 
Anglican Orders. This, again, is a point which has been 
carefully discussed by Canon Estcourt, and it must be because 
Mr. Butler finds the Canon’s arguments too convincing that he 
prefers to disregard them altogether and be content with stating 
his own extraordinary opinion as a recognized fact. 

The Bull of Julius, which alone touches on the question of 
Anglican Orders, is the second of the two sent to Pole, and 
bears date March 8th, 1554. It distinguishes the clergy 
appointed during the schism into two classes, “those who have 
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never and those who have improperly (male) received Orders.” 
It likewise distinguishes the Bishops appointed during this 
period into two classes, “those who have received and those 
who have not yet received the gift of consecration.” In the 
case of those who have been validly consecrated, three possible 
cases are stated as those which he may require faculties to 
deal with: (1) Those who have been consecrated by heretical or 
schismatic Bishops, or (2) otherwise improperly (snus rite), or 
(3) without the accustomed form of the Church being preserved. 
Of course it is antecedently possible that the phrase, “not 
keeping to the Church’s form,” may have been used in reference 
to Orders conferred by the Edwardine Ordinal. But it does not 
even then follow that the Pope recognized these Orders as 
valid. It only follows that he thought their validity or 
invalidity was a matter which would require investigation. It 
is not likely that he should have wished to take an investigation 
of that kind upon himself; it is much more likely that he 
should have wished to leave it to Pole, who would conduct it 
on the spot. Thus the myth that Julius III. recognized Anglican 
Orders disappears. 

d. But Mr. Butler also claims Paul JV., who succeeded 
Julius III, as recognizing these Edwardine Orders ; and this 
on the authority of Sander, who is alleged to have said that 
Paul “confirmed all that had been done by Pole in execution 
of the orders received from Julius.” It is doubtless true that 
Paul IV. confirmed Pole’s action, and therefore we will not raise 
the objection that the statement does not come from Sander, 
who was a contemporary, but from his interpolator, who was 
not a contemporary. However, before we can gather any 
conclusion from the confirmation given by Paul IV. we must 
first ascertain what was done by Pole. 

é. Here again Mr. Butler is very confident. 


We may fairly cite Reginald ole, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as on the side of those who have acknowledged Anglican 
Orders. Acting under Papal authority, to which we have already 
referred, His Eminence confirmed “the gift of consecration already 
bestowed” in the case of English prelates. In the words of his own 
document he confirmed such persons 7 suis ordinibus etiam ab hereticis 
et schismaticis episcopis . . . per eos susceptis. . . . It would be absurd 
to conjecture that Pole did not believe the ordinations, which he so 
confirmed, to be real. (p. 15.) 


It will be noticed that here also there is nothing within the 
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quotation marks to indicate that the Orders confirmed were 
“Anglican Orders,” that is, Orders conferred by the Edwardine 
Ordinal. That these are the Orders referred to is, in fact, only 
an inference of Mr. Butler’s; an inference, too, that would 
perhaps commend itself still less to the reader if Mr. Butler had 
allowed them to see the words which he has preferred to 
suppress. Let us supply the omission ; and it will be better to 
give the passage in English. The document, by the bye, is not 
a confirmation at all. It is the grant of faculties from Pole to 
the Bishops to enable them to reconcile persons within their 
dioceses. In it he authorizes them to dispense with such 
persons “in every kind of irregularity contracted,” ... and 
notwithstanding “all such irregularity and other aforesaid 
impediments,” to allow them to “minister in their Orders, even 
if these have been received from heretical and schismatical 
Bishops, even if unduly, provided that the form and intention of 
the Church was preserved” (in conferring them). The italicized 
words are those which Mr, Butler suppresses, substituting his 
dots in their place. And yet what these italicized words do is 
just to exclude the Anglican Orders, or Orders conferred by the 
Edwardine Ordinal. And they were manifestly inserted with 
the express purpose of excluding them. How are we to 
characterize such fraudulent tampering with a quotation? 

In fact, although the Pope left it to his discretion to deal 
with cases in which the usual form of the Church had not been 
fully observed, Pole in all his grants of rehabilitation is careful 
to insert the clause, “provided the form of the Church has not 
been departed from.” Could we have a clearer proof that he 
judged after investigation that where the form of the Church 
had been departed from, the departure had been of such a 
character as to invalidate altogether the Orders conferred by it? 
There is not a single case of any one of the six Bishops made 
by the Edwardine Ordinal continued in office by Pole, as 
Mr. Butler knows very well. 

As for the clergy of the second order, it is more difficult to 
determine whether any of them were taken on or not after the 
re-establishment of the true faith. Although, therefore, we can 
be sure from the terms of the episcopal faculties that if any 
were taken on they must have been ordained afresh, yet we 
cannot appeal to any direct proof that such persons were 
ordained afresh. This much, however, we can say: Dr. Lee’s 
attempt to prove that some were taken on without reordination 
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from the fact that there is no mention of reordination in the 
episcopal registers, which have been searched for the purpose, 
proves nothing at all. It is not the custom in the Church to 
refer in the entry of an ordination to any previous inefficacious 
ceremony. In our own age many Anglican clergymen have 
after their conversion been promoted to Catholic Orders. In 
no case is it probable that any record of the previous Anglican 
ceremony would be found in our episcopal registers. 

J. Bishop Bonner is another of Mr. Butler’s witnesses! He 
is alleged in his Visitation articles (1554) to “have allowed 
Anglican priests to say Mass, but desired that they should be 
‘reconciled’ and ‘admitted by the Ordinary’ before they were 
permitted to continue the exercise of this function.” He is also 
alleged to have recognized the episcopal consecration of Scory 
by calling him, “Our beloved brother John, late Bishop of 
Chichester,” in a document rehabilitating Scory from the 
suspension incurred by taking a wife, and permitting him to 
“exercise the public functions of his ecclesiastical ministry and 
pastoral office.” 

Ans. It is a pity Mr. Butler could not find room to quote 
along with the article from Bonner’s Visitation articles, the 
corresponding article among those sent by the Queen to Bonner 
in which it is said: “ Touching such persons as were heretofore 
promoted to any Orders after the new sort and fashion of 
Orders considering they were not ordered in very deed, the 
Bishop of the diocese . . . may supply that thing which wanted 
in them before, and then, and according to his discretion adm7t 
them to minister.”? For this comparison of the two articles 
suggests that “admission” might involve “reordination.” How- 
ever we grant that Bonner might have spoken his mind, 
whatever it was, more clearly, both here and in his rehabili- 
tation of Scory. The latter is restored to “the exercise of his 
ecclesiastical ministry and pastoral office.” Such phraseology 
is of a decidedly Lutheran cast. Taken in a Catholic sense, 
his “pastoral office” was his episcopal jurisdiction, and 
Bonner could hardly have meant to accord him that in his 
own diocese of London. The term, “beloved brother,” is a 
mere term of social and legal significance, and proves nothing. 
Legally, it must be remembered, Scory had been Bishop of 
Chichester. What, however, is chiefly to be observed in regard 
to these acts of Bonner’s, is that they were done in the first 
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year of Mary, before Pole had arrived and apart from 
instructions or faculties received from him. If we grant that 
Bonner, who had joined in the schism so largely and had 
not as yet cleared up his ideas sufficiently on the theological 
question, did not distinguish between the two sorts of Orders, 
we are granting what will not avail Mr. Butler very much.! 

g.h.7. Mr. Butler next claims as having given official recog- 
nition to Anglican Orders, the three Popes who were the next 
successors of Julius III. on the Papal throne: Pau/ JV. (for the 
second time), Pzws 1V., St. Pius V. 

“It is worthy of note that the Pontiff (Paul IV.) offered to 
confirm the English Book of Common Prayer,’ and “as an 
important part of the said book was the Ordinal of the Church 
of England,” the offer “was a direct acknowledgment of the 
validity of Anglican Orders.” Also “Lord Coke,” writes 
Dr. Littledale, “stated that he had often heard that Pius IV. 
(Coke said Pius V.) had offered to accept the Book of Common 
Prayer: and that he had also frequently conferred with noble- 
men of the highest rank in the State, who had seen the Pope’s 
letter.” And Dr. E. L. Cutts records that “Pius V. acknow- 
ledged that the Book of Common Prayer ‘contained nothing 
contrary to the truth,while it comprehended all that is necessary 
to salvation.’ ” 2 

Ans. For an exhaustive refutation of this curious Anglican 
myth the pages of Canon Estcourt* must be consulted. It is 
not surprising that Mr. Butler, who has read Canon Estcourt’s 
chapter, should have felt it more prudent to drop no hint which 
could suggest its existence to his readers. 

It will be sufficient here to set down a few facts which no 
one can possibly dispute, and which we take over from Canon 
Estcourt, having however first verified them. Coke, in the 
passage from his Norwich Charge (1606), which Mr. Butler 
mentions, names as the Pope who made the offer, Pius V. ; and 
he is very distinct about the man, for he says it was the Pope 
“who presently excommunicated Elizabeth,” and that certainly 
was Pius V. But Dr. Littledale quietly corrects Pius V. into 
Pius IV.,whereas Dr. Cutts leaves the name of Pius V. unaltered. 
Mr. Butler then gives us Coke fer Littledale, and Coke per 
Cutts, and by this simple expedient obtains two Papal witnesses 
instead of one. Paul IV. is also only another correction of 


1 Lee, Validity of Anglican Orders, App. p. 387; Estcourt, p. 38. 
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Coke made by Dr. Robert Abbot, who says, “ Coke was mistaken 
in saying Pius V. when he ought to have said Paul IV.” 

Coke and Abbot wrote some half-century after the alleged 
date of the offer. About the same time Andrewes and Camden 
also record the offer as having been made, but are not able to 
agree among themselves over essential particulars. When we go 
back to earlier authorities we find Father Parsons in his Brief 
Discourse saying in 1580, “Therefore that which hath been given 
out (as is said by some great men), that the Pope, by his letters 
to Her Majesty, did offer to confirm the service of England, upon 
condition that the title of supremacy might be restored to him 
again, is impossible to be so; so that if any such letters came 
to Her Majesty’s hands, they must needs be feigned and false.” 
To this statement of Parsons, his Protestant opponents Fulke 
and Wyborne reply that they never heard of any such report. 
Wyborne says he “leaves to the authors that first invented such 
brabbles to occupy men’s heads withal,” to determine whether 
they be true or not. 

It is impossible in the face of these various statements and 
the intrinsic impossibility of a Pope making such an offer, not 
to conclude with Canon Estcourt that the whole story was 
concocted by Elizabeth and her counsellors. Pius IV. certainly 
did send Parpaglia to try and reclaim Elizabeth, and offered 
to legitimize her birth juridically, and do anything else within 
his power to facilitate the reconciliation of Queen and kingdom. 
Even this message was never delivered. But the Queen and 
her counsellors, who were by no means troubled by any 
excessive regard for truthfulness, appear to have thought 
they might succeed in inducing the Catholics to attend 
the Protestant service, if they were to tell them that the 
Pope had made an offer which was a virtual sanction of 
such attendance. 

We cannot deal with every statement in Mr. Butler’s book ; 
but we may remark in a single sentence, that it is another and 
an oft-refuted misstatement of which he is guilty when he says 
that no objection was taken by the Catholic ecclesiastical 
authorities to attendance at the Protestant services till 1570, 
when the excommunication of Queen Elizabeth stopped it. 
This excommunication had no bearing whatever upon the 
subject, and does not refer to it in a single sentence. The more 
clear-headed Catholics refused from the first to attend Protestant 
services: those who did attend defended their action on the 
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ground that they only attended as spectators and did not join 
in the heretical worship.? 
k. Urban VIII. is brought forward as the next witness. 


That he not only appreciated the high character of Archbishop 
Laud, but also admitted the authority of that Anglican prelate to 
exercise the sacred functions of Episcopacy, is shown by the fact that 
the Papal offer of a Cardinal’s hat was twice made to Laud—once on 
the very morning his predecessor died, and again on his own accession 
to the Primacy in 1633. (p. 12.) 


Ans. That some person did make Laud an offer of a 
Cardinal’s hat on the two occasions mentioned, and that that 
person did profess himself able to make good the promise is 
clear from the entries in Laud’s diaries.2 But it is a wonderful 
jump from the fact of this mysterious offer on the part of an 
unknown person to the conclusion that Urban VIII. sanctioned 
it. Probably the message came from some member of the 
household of Queen Henrietta Maria, who was a Catholic. She 
may have thought she could obtain the hat from Rome. But 
even if the Queen had such an idea, or the Pope either, it must 
be shown, and it will be hard to show, that there was no 
condition attached requiring Laud first to reunite England to 
the Catholic Church on the basis of complete submission to the 
Papacy, and to accept reordination and reconsecration from 
Catholic prelates. 

1. Innocent XT. is the next Pontifical witness. But, as the 
author truly remarks, the efforts to bring about reunion which 
this Pontiff is said to have sanctioned, related to German 
Lutherans, not to Anglicans. In this case it should be clear 
even to Anglicans that ordination by Catholic Bishops must 
have been regarded by the Pope as a necessary condition. 
They ought, therefore, in consistency, to perceive that an invi- 
tation to return to the Catholic Church addressed to Anglicans 
does not necessarily involve recognition of their Orders. We 
must know the terms on which it was considered practicable, 
and whether these did not include receiving fresh Orders. 

m. Innocent XII, in 1693, 


Solemnly defined that the King, James II., was bound to maintain 
and defend the succession (of the Non-Juring Anglican Bishops), as 
long as the laws of the kingdom, under which the Anglican Church was 
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established, were in force. Had His Holiness held the English 
Episcopate and priesthood to be invalid or sacrilegious, this judgment 
would of course have been impossible. (p. 14.) 


Ans. Innocent XII. solemnly defined nothing. He only 
replied to an inquiry from James II, then an exile at 
St. Germain’s, that he could lawfully issue a congé d’dlire to 
the Non-Juror Bishops to enable them to continue their succes- 
sion. A congé d’dire is a permission, and permission does 
not necessarily involve full belief in the rectitude of what is 
permitted. Or, if Mr. Butler thinks otherwise, at all events it 
would have been on that ground that Innocent XII. based his 
answer, and along with him Bossuet and De Harlay, who appear 
to have previously advised the King in the same sense.! 

These are all the Popes alleged to have recognized Anglican 
Orders. For if “ Clement X/V. heartily desired and personally 
laboured to bring about a union between the two Churches,” he 
only desired what every Pope who has sat in the chair of 
St. Peter since the Reformation has desired, and according to 
his opportunities prayed for. We all desire reunion—but 
reunion without sacrifice of truth: in other words, reunion by 
way of the return of the schismatic bodies to their obedience to 
the Holy See. And on this ground we may likewise disregard, 
without further inquiry into the genuineness of his facts, 
Mr. Butler’s citation of certain other Catholic personages, such 
as Cardinals Barberini and De Noailles, Panzant, and Bishop 
Doyle, whom he alleges to have desired and laboured for the 
reunion of the separated bodies with the Catholic Church. All 
of them may not have been quite orthodox in their conception 
of what would be required to make “reunion” possible, but they 
all held the Anglican position to be untenable, and submission 
to the Holy See to be essential ; and none of them has com- 
mitted himself, as far as we know, to the acceptance of Anglican 
Orders. 


We have next to examine the cases of a few Anglican 
convert clergymen who, according to Mr. Butler, were allowed 
by the Catholic authorities to use their Anglican Orders. Of 
these cases we must say at the outset, that if the contention 
concerning them was made good, nothing would be proved 
except that certain Bishops are chargeable with a grave abuse. 
For the Church’s practical rule is clear. 

1 See Hutton, p. 138. 
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We are careful not to . . . separate ourselves from the practice of the 
Holy See, and nearly all the Bishops and our own hitherto, in ordaining 
those who having been ordained by the Anglican rite, ask permission 
to enter into the communion of the Roman Church thus to exercise the 
sacred ministry. If there were any question of a change so considerable, 
if we were under any necessity of pronouncing judgment on so im- 
portant a subject, we should have recourse to the authority of the Holy 
See: we should consult the Bishops, our colleagues, &c. 


These are the words of Cardinal de Noailles' (whom never- 
theless Mr. Butler has the hardihood to cite as one of his 
witnesses) in his condemnation of Le Courayer’s two books. 

But let us hear the cases in which convert Anglican 
clergymen are alleged to have received ecclesiastical permission 
to use their Orders in the Catholic Church. 

a. Father Serenus Cressy, O.S.B?2 converted in 1646. Mr. 
Butler quotes from his Exomologesis (an autobiographical work) 
a passage which, as it stands, might seem to imply that he 
believed in Anglican Orders. It ceases, however, to bear that 
construction when we discover that the author is describing 
not his actual views, but only those he had held during an 
earlier stage of his religious inquiries. Father Cressy is said 
to have been “never reordained,” although he certainly acted 
as a priest after his conversion. But there is no ground save 
pure Anglican conjecture for this notion. We may be sure 
Father Cressy was reordained like every one else.* 

b. Dr. Stephen Gough,‘ a clerical convert of the same period. 
Of him it is alleged that “the Archbishop of Paris, being of the 
same opinion (viz., that Dr. Gough’s previous Orders were valid), 
allowed him without reordination to exercise the functions of 
a priest in the archdiocese,” and that on the rise of some 
opposition, repeated examinations by the Doctors of Sorbonne 
resulted only in more emphatic approval of the Archbishop’s 
action. 

Ans. The authority for all this is that of a certain Obadiah 
Walker, as reported by the Anglican Dr. Prideaux in his Val¢dity 
of the Orders of the Church of England.’ Against his testimony 
we have (1) the word of Father Francts of Sancta Clara (another 
of Mr. Butler’s witnesses, although Canon Estcourt had previously 
given a long extract from him in dead opposition to Anglican 

1 Estcourt, App. xxxi. 2 P. 27. 
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Orders).! Sancta Clara says that “Gough was reordained as all 
others have been.”? This also is stated by Le Quien,’ another 
authority who had excellent means of information, and who 
mentions that the reordination took place in the presence of 
the celebrated Morinus. Dr. Dodd, the historian, who made his 
studies at the Sorbonne, further tells us, in his Lzfe of Gough, 
that he searched in vain for any evidence of the supposed 
investigations of that body, and also that he was the possessor 
of a MS. work in defence of Anglican Orders by Dr. Cosin, 
who resided at Paris at the very time of Gough’s conversion, 
and yet betrays no consciousness of a transaction which would 
have been so useful to his argument. We may be sure after 
all this, that Mr. Obadiah Walker, whoever he may be, has 
misled us. 

c. Sir Harry Trelawney was a convert who lived well into 
the earlier half of the century. Unquestionably he believed in 
his Anglican Orders, and Dr. F. G. Lee* transcribes for us the 
written testimony concerning him of his son, Colonel Jonathan 
Trelawney, and Mr. Ambrose Philipps de Lisle, who had known 
the father personally. According to these witnesses, Sir Harry 
Trelawney frequently celebrated Mass on the sole ground of 
his Anglican Orders, and although he was obliged to leave 
England on account of Catholic opposition to his practice, he 
was able to continue it abroad “with the full knowledge and 
consent, if not with the approbation and license of the French 
and Italian authorities.” At length in 1830 he fell into the 
hands of Cardinal Odescalchi, who persuaded him to be re- 
ordained by himself “with a tacit condition, the sacramental 
form, of course, remaining untouched.” Sir Harry, we are told, 
consented to this, not for his own sake, but to “remove the 
scruples of Roman Catholics.” 

Here we have a very circumstantial account by two upright 
witnesses, who tell us they received it from Sir Harry Trelawney 
himself. In the absence of any external means of testing it we 
must apply to the story the test of internal credibility. Nor is 
it difficult to read through the lines what occurred. That this 
convert was well-intentioned is quite clear, but it is also clear 
that he was wrong-headed. It is quite impossible to believe 
that he received any proper sanction from “the French and 
Italian authorities,” for even if we could allow that his Anglican 

IP, 1235; 2 Jbid. p. 236. 3 ii, 316. 
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Orders were valid, he could not have lawfully used”them until 
the suspension had been taken off which he had ‘incurred by 
receiving them outside the Church; and this suspension never 
would have been taken off by any competent authority, until 
the omitted ceremonies, unction, tradition of the instruments, 
&c., had first been supplied. Besides, to be able lawfully to 
say Mass it is not enough to be validly ordained and free from 
suspension. Every priest requires leave to celebrate in the 
diocese in which he is, and a foreign Bishop never gives that 
leave without the testimony of the priest’s own Bishop, which 
is usually furnished by a Ce/ebret. Even then, the priest cannot 
say Mass in a private oratory without a further special leave ; 
and on presenting himself in a foreign church, he must produce 
his papers. It would seem that Sir Harry Trelawney said 
Mass in his own house without due permission ; and surely the 
Roman Church cannot be held. responsible for deeds directly 
contrary to her laws, any more than she is responsible for the 
deeds of those Anglican clergymen who succeed in imposing 
on the ignorance of some continental priest, and causing him 
to believe that they are Catholic priests in his sense of the 
word. Cardinal Odescalchi would naturally have desired to 
deal as gently as possible with this gentleman, and there could 
be no harm in allowing him to take his fresh ordination as 
conditional ; and it must be remembered that the Sacrament of 
Orders cannot be validly administered to an unwilling subject, 
so that a condition supplied by the recipient would have its 
efficacy. We have, therefore, in this instance nothing more 
than a very deplorable scandal, resulting more from wrong- 
headedness than from any evil disposition. 


We have now examined all the cases in which the ecclesi- 
astical authorities of the Gatholic Church are alleged to have 
given practical acknowledgment to Anglican Orders, and have 
found them all wanting. Cases of private belief on the part of 
a few individual Catholics go for very little. But what is striking 
about these cases is that they are so few in number, and in- 
variably such persons are found to miss the point of the reasons 
for which these Orders are rejected by the vast majority. Out 
of the large number which Mr. Butler claims, there are but one 
or two cases which he can support with satisfactory evidence. 
These fall into two classes: a few English Catholics, all but one 
converts, and a little group of French theologians at the begin- 
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ning of the last century. The English Catholics are Father 
Peter Walsh in the seventeenth century, Six Harry Trelawney, 
Mr. Ambrose P. de Lisle, and Mr. H. N. Oxenham in this: 
for Mr. Edmund Ffoulkes was always much more of an Anglican 
than a Catholic. If Bossuet was really one of the French group 
(and it looks as if he were), he is the one good man among 
them. He too, however, as far as we have evidence of his 
reasons, missed the true point of the argument. Apart from 
Bossuet, the French group was made up of a little party of 
Gallicans otherwise noted for their heterodox opinions: Girardin, 
Du Pin, Le Courayer, &c. Le Courayer wrote two books in 
favour of Anglican Orders, which are highly esteemed among 
Anglicans. But these books are full of unsound doctrine, for 
which they encountered episcopal and Papal condemnations. 
In conformity with the principle stated above, the condemna- 
tions-do not fall on its advocacy of Anglican Orders, but on 
the false doctrine scattered throughout the books. This, 
however, reacts on the advocacy of the Orders. What value 
can be set on a defence of Anglican Orders which is based on 
a false statement of the Catholic doctrine? 

These seem to be about all whom Mr. Butler is entitled to 
claim as witnesses: for, as has been said, the mass of those 
whom he cites he cites without reason. In particular, he has 
no business to cite the Comte de Maistre, and some others, who 
refer to the external hierarchy of Anglicanism as a feature in 
its favour which may enable,it to bridge over the wider gap 
between the Catholic Church and other sects, and so prepare 
the way for their return, as well as its own, to Catholic unity. 
Nor is Mr. Butler entitled to claim the late Archbishop Darboys 
merely because the Episcopalian Bishop Cleveland-Coxe has 
had the cruelty to misreport the dead man as having said that 
“he did not believe in anything but the Church of England ;”? 
to have said which would have been to confess that he was 
living the life of a hypocrite and perjurer. Nor must he claim 
the Jnopportunist Bishops of the Vatican Council, merely because 
some unknown (but doubtless Anglican) correspondent of 
Bishop Wordsworth’s conceived the comical idea that they 
“would be very thankful for the moral support of the Anglican 
Episcopate.”? 

If Bishop Milner (+1826) could be truthfully cited by 
Anglicans as having believed in Anglican Orders, his authority 
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would be valuable to them. But what has Mr. Butler done? 
He has quoted, as giving Milner’s own view, a few words from 
the Letter to a Prebendary, in which the writer states what he 
conceives to be the view of the Anglican Articles. And he 
passes over in silence the passages in the End of Controversy, 
Milner’s great work, in which the Bishop says expressly, and 
gives his reasons for saying, that “the [Anglican] Orders are, to 
say the least, exceedingly doubtful.” 

Bishop Baines (+1843) is also wrongfully cited, after Dr. F. G. 
Lee, as “well known by many who were personally acquainted 
with him to have held the opinion that Anglican Orders are 
valid.” Since Dr. Lee wrote, Dom Raynal has collected for us 
the testimony of three intimate friends of Bishop Baines, Mgr. 
Canon Bonomi, who was his Vicar General, Dr. Neve, the Provost 
of Clifton, and Canon Shattock of the same diocese. All three 
testify that the Bishop frequently spoke of these Orders, and 
always as spurious. And, according to Dom Raynal, the Bishop 
has left a written record that these were his true views, in a 
lecture given at Bath, in Lent, 1829. Perhaps Mr. Butler will 
say he never heard of Dom Raynal’s pamphlet. Perhaps not: 
for we can see from his tract that he has heard of very little 
which his subject required him to hear of and consult. Nearly 
all his references are second-hand. But, in any case, he can 
now learn from Dom Raynal to place less trust in vague, 
hearsay, evidence. 

Bishop Strossmayer, the famous Inopportunist Bishop of the 
Vatican Council, is credited with a speech attributed to him in 
The Pope and the Gospel. Uf the speech were genuine, it would 
follow not only that Bishop Strossmayer believed in Angli- 
canism, but also that he did not believe in Catholicism. He is 
credited with saying that 


Precedence is one thing—the power of jurisdiction another. For 
example, supposing that in Florence there was an assembly of all the 
Bishops of the kingdom, the precedence would be given to the Primate 
of Florence, as among Easterns it would be accorded to the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, and in England to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


It ought to be clear to any sensible person that a speech 
like this could never have been delivered at the Vatican Council, 
and Cardinal Manning tells us that “ when the speech had gone 
the round of Europe in a polyglot version, Bishop Strossmayer 
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denounced it as a forgery, and his letter has been printed again 
and again in England. Nevertheless, the speech is reprinted 
continually to this day at Glasgow and Belfast, and sown 
broadcast by post over these kingdoms.”? 


























Such a letter of repudiation, written by Bishop Strossmayer 
to Miss O’Connor Morris, now Mrs. William Bishop, in whose 
possession it still is, was printed in the Kent and Sussex Courier 
for July 11, 1873. 

The discourse attributed to me is altogether apocryphal. This 
calumny has been several times reproduced in the German papers. I 
solemnly contradicted it, and contradict it now, giving you by this 
letter full power to contradict it everywhere in my name. Receive the 
assurance of my esteem, with which 

I am your servant, 
STROSSMAYER, Bishop. 





Possibly Mr. Butler may say that he was quite unaware of 
the Bishop’s repudiation of the speech. But, in that case, why 
did he venture to reprint it? In these days we expect of an 
honourable controversialist that he should not set down facts 
which raise important issues, without first taking the pains | 
to ascertain if they are accurate. However, Mr. Butler shall . 
have a copy of this article, and we shall see if he will use the 
opportunity of vindicating his character by formally with- 
drawing this and other charges against Catholics, living and 
dead, which we have shown by unimpeachable evidence to be 
calumnious. 

It only remains to add, that if considerations of space have 
caused us to pass over some of Mr. Butler’s witnesses, there is 
no one of them which we have not tested and found in some 
respect or other to be wanting. 


1 The Story of the Vatican Council, p. 165. 




















St. Paul’s Missions 


THE Abbé Fouard is an excellent guide through the life and 
missionary labours of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. He 
is thoroughly imbued with his spirit, and he has studied his life 
and writings with the greatest care. What other writers give 
us piecemeal, the Abbé unites into an organic whole. The 
virtues and characteristics of the Apostle as described by others, 
impress us as so many beautiful colours seen singly, or as so 
many charming notes sounded alone, while the Abbé Fouard 
has blended all the colours into an attractive picture, and com- 
posed all the sweet sounds into a harmonious hymn of victory. 

Setting out from Antioch with John, Mark, and Barnabas— 
for the author has described the Apostle’s life up to 45 A.D. 
in a former volume—we accompany the little band through 
Cyprus to Pamphylia and Antioch in Pisidia, and from there 
into Lycaonia, to Iconium, Lystra, Derbe, through a part of 
Galatia, and back again to Syrian Antioch and Jerusalem. 
The missionary work of Paul is treated with suspicion on his 
return from the wild regions of Asia Minor, because he has 
received Gentiles into the Church without obliging them to the 
rigour of the Mosaic law. He proceeds, therefore, to Jerusalem 
in order to obtain the formal approbation of the other Apostles. 
There is no other efficient way of counteracting the intrigues 
of the incipient Judaism which even at that early date is at 
work in Antioch, and which sends its emissaries to all the cities 
and towns of Asia Minor where Paul has been spreading the 
Gospel. If we suppose that the Apostle’s journey occupied 
the years 44—47 A.D., we may assign the years 48—5I A.D. to 
his stay at Antioch and Jerusalem. 

Paul’s second journey begins in 52 A.D. Accompanied by 
Silas—for Barnabas has parted from him on account of their 
disagreement concerning John Mark, who had abandoned the 
apostolic enterprise during the course of the first journey, 
in Pamphylia—St. Paul starts again from Antioch, passes 


1 Saint Paul, ses Missions, Par YPAbbé Fouard. Paris: Victor Lecoffre, 
go, rue Bonaparte, 1892. 
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through his own native province of Cilicia, visits his churches 
in Lycaonia, where he is joined by Timothy, and enters Galatia, 
where he exercises his ministry in the principal cities and towns. 
From Galatia the Apostle passes by way of Troas, where Luke 
joins the apostolic band, into Macedonia, and establishes com- 
munities at Philippi, Thessalonica, and Beraea. From here he 
proceeds, probably by sea, to Athens, and when his attempt to 
evangelize the Athenians proves a failure, he leaves the city for 
Corinth. Here we see the Apostle at work for a year and a 
half, founding that flourishing Christian community which is so 
celebrated in the history of the early Church. From this city 
too the Apostle writes his two Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
Finally, having taken the Nazarite vows, Paul leaves Corinth 
for Jerusalem, the whole of his second missionary journey 
occupying about four years, 52—55 A.D. 

The third Pauline journey seems to have begun in the year 
55 A.D. We follow the Apostle through Cilicia, Phrygia, and 
Galatia to Ephesus, where he arrives in the autumn of 55 A.D. 
During his three years’ stay in this flourishing city, the Apostle 
hears of the divisions among the Corinthian Christians, and 
writes his first Epistle to them. About Pentecost of the year 
58 A.D. Paul leaves Ephesus in order to visit his churches in 
Macedonia, on which occasion he announces the Gospel 
in Illyria, and writes his second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Towards the end of the same year he arrives in Corinth, where 
he stays three months, fully occupied with apostolic ministry 
and writing the Epistles to the Galatians and to the Romans. 
In the spring of the following year Paul leaves Corinth, exer- 
cises his ministry in the Archipelago, and arrives in Jerusalem 
about Pentecost of the same year, 59 A.D. Being taken prisoner, 
he remains in custody at Czsarea for about two years, and 
departs for Rome in autumn of the year 61 A.D., reaching it in 
the following spring, 62 A.D. 

It must not be imagined that the Abbé Fouard’s Life of 
St. Paul is a mere catalogue of sterile facts such as we have 
given in the preceding paragraphs. Good and accurate maps 
illustrate the topography of the Pauline journeys and labours, 
and the joys and sorrows of the Apostolic labourer give us a 
deep insight into Paul’s personal character. We see him at the 
outset struggling against the Judaizing tendencies of his own 
fellow-labourers, who cannot conceive any salvation except 
through the observance of the Mosaic law. The eminently 
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Jewish isle of Cyprus he leaves for the Gentile provinces of 
Pamphylia, Lycaonia, and Phrygia. Here begins his lifelong 
strife against the Synagogue’s representatives, who follow and 
persecute him even to his last breath in the empire city of 
Rome. But while he is not afraid to admit the Gentiles into the 
Christian community without imposing on them the burden of 
the law, he is not ashamed on the other hand to confess his own 
Jewish descent and education. Timothy he circumcises to 
render him more acceptable to the Jewish converts ; when the 
occasion requires it, he professes that he is a Pharisee and 
the son of a Pharisee, and he claims in forcible terms the rights 
of his carnal descent from Abraham. The description of this 
Judaizing tendency in the early Church forms an especially 
interesting feature in Fouard’s work, since it has given occasion 
to so many theories in the camp of the rationalists. 

The Abbé well describes the character of the Apostle, 
portraying in bold outlines his courage and his weakness, his 
firmness and his affectionate kindness. We admire Paul’s 
courageous bearing under his uncounted labours, hardships, and 
sufferings, but we pity his despondency at Corinth and in 
Lycaonia; we tremble at Paul’s firmness which no human 
authority can bend or break, so that he resists even Peter where 
the interests of the Church require it, and we feel attracted by 
his affectionate kindness for all those who have in any way 
assisted him and furthered his missionary labours. Where the 
author treats of the Apostle’s relations with Timothy, Luke, 
Aquila, Priscilla, and with other less known persons of the early 
Church, feelings of holy envy are apt to rise in our hearts. 

We must add a word about M. Fouard’s treatment of the 
Apostle’s writings. Six of the fourteen letters of St. Paul were 
written during the period considered by the Abbé Fouard: 
two to the Thessalonians, two to the Corinthians, one to the 
Galatians, and one to the Romans. The author devotes no 
special attention to the authenticity of these letters, since their 
Pauline origin is generally admitted. The occasion and the 
purpose of each Epistle are clearly stated, and interwoven into 
the Apostle’s life as they are, they show to their best advantage 
from a doctrinal point of view. But the work would have 
greatly gained in dogmatic value, had the commentary on the 
various parts been written in more precise language. We shall 
illustrate this by taking the Epistles to the Thessalonians, the 
first which the Apostle wrote. 
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Timothy, on his arrival at Corinth from Macedonia, gave 
the best report to the Apostle concerning the Christian 
communities in the northern regions. There were, however, 
two points which caused disturbance in the community at 
Thessalonica: (1) The Christians of the city were afraid that 
their deceased brethren—and many deaths appear to have 
occurred in the little flock before Timothy’s departure—might 
not share in the glories of the faithful at Christ’s second coming. 
(2) Many of the Thessalonians, especially of the working class, 
had abandoned their work, deeming all care for their future 
temporal welfare to be useless on account of the near return of 
the Redeemer. 

The first Epistle to the Thessalonians begins therefore with 
the liveliest expressions of joy over the constancy of the 
Thessalonian Christians. But in c. iv. Paul begins to exhort 
his converts to continue in their work for their daily bread : 
“And that you use your endeavour to be quiet, and that you 
do your own business, and work with your own hands as we 
commanded you, and that you walk honestly towards them that 
are without, and that you want nothing of any man’s.”! 

After this, the Apostle consoles the Christians concerning 
the fate of their deceased brethren: “The dead who are in 
Christ shall rise first. Then we who are alive, who are left, 
shall be taken up together with them in the clouds to meet 
Christ, into the air, and so shall we be always with the Lord.” 
In the following chapter Paul gives the reason for his advice to 
continue in the ordinary occupations of life. The time of 
Christ’s second coming is wholly uncertain, so that no one may 
neglect his daily duties on account of that event. “But of the 
times and moments, you need not that we should write to you. 
For yourselves know perfectly, that the day of the Lord shall 
come as a thief in the night. . .”*> Thus far the Abbé’s explanation 
is clear and on the whole satisfactory ; for though he might have 
explained the more difficult Pauline expressions, he is probably 
right in limiting himself to the general outlines of the Apostle’s 
meaning, leaving the details to the commentators. 

When Paul's first letter reached its readers, they misunder- 
stood it to such an extent that unless timely remedy were 
applied, the whole community would turn into a society of 
visionaries, neglecting their work, living on the charity of other 
Christian communities, and falling into all the excesses which 


1 1 Thess. iv. 11. 2 1 Thess. iv. 15, 16. 3 y Thess. v. 1, 2. 
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are wont to accompany the life of idlers. A second Epistle to 
the Thessalonians was therefore urgently demanded. Two 
causes had effected the evil: (1) False letters, claiming Paul as 
their author, had been circulated among the faithful, and had 
stirred them up to the most extravagant expectations. (2) A great 
part of Paul’s first letter had been wrongly interpreted. After 
premising, therefore, some laudatory remarks by way of intro- 
duction, the Apostle proceeds at once to remedy the first cause 
of the evil: “And we beseech you, brethren, by the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of our gathering together unto 
Him, that you be not easily moved from your mind, nor be 
frightened, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by epistle as sent 
from us, as if the day of the Lord were at hand.”! 

The modern rationalists have followed the Thessalonians in 
the wrong interpretation of Paul's first Epistle. According to 
them, the Apostle in his earligr Epistles? expects the second 
advent during his own lifetime, while in his later letters,’ 
he expects and even desires his death before the time of Christ’s 
second coming. Owing to the prevalence of this opinion in 
the camp of our adversaries, the Abbé would have been justified 
in opposing this view with more emphasis and precision. After 
stating that many of the early Christians expected Christ’s 
second advent in the immediate future, because they identified 
this event with the destruction of the Temple and the Holy 
City without which they considered the existence of the world 
as an impossibility, the author continues in a doubting strain : 


Les Apotres se laissaient-ils entrainer 4 ses impressions? Nous ne 
le pensons pas. Malgré leur éducation toute judaique, d’une part 
inspiration divine les empéchait de rien dire de faux a ce sujet, 
de lautre Vassistance particulitre que leur prétait ’Esprit Saint pour 
guider et éclairer l’Eglise, ne permet pas d’admettre qu’ils aient annoncé 
4 leurs freres que le dernier jour du monde les trouverait encore vivants. 
(Dp. 25 7:) 

The Apostle had in his second Epistle to the Thessalonians 
to retract or to change nothing of what he had said regarding 
the time of Christ’s second coming. The expression, “we who 
are alive, who remain unto the coming of the Lord,”* and its 
parallel phrases, must be understood in the light of the following 
chapter in which the Apostle expresses entire uncertainty con- 

1 2 Thess. ii. 1, 2. 2: Thess. iv. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 52; 2 Cor. v. 3. 

3 Philipp. i. 23; 2 Timothy iv. 6, ff. ; cf. De Wette on 2 Thess. ii. 6. 

41 Thess. iv. 14. 
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cerning the time of Christ’s advent. In themselves, these 
expressions do not necessarily imply Paul’s own presence 
among the living at the time of Christ’s coming. All that may 
be inferred from them, is either the possibility of Christ’s second 
advent during the Apostle’s lifetime! or the fact that some 
Christians will be alive when Christ will return.? 

The obscurity of his first Epistle the Apostle removes by 
the clear utterances of his second. Here again the Abbé 
Fouard does not inform us, whether we must regard this 
passage asa mere Apostolic commentary on Daniel viii. 23, ff. ; 
xi. 36, ff.; Ezech. xxxviii. 39,4 or as a merely historic statement 
of the view concerning Christ’s second advent then prevalent in 
the Church,’ or finally as a prophecy uttered by the Apostle 
under a special Divine inspiration. Nor does the Abbé inform 
us whether the view of those is tenable who maintain with 
GrotiusS and others,® that the Apostle’s prophecies have been 
fulfilled by the destruction of Jerusalem; whether, in other 
words, the second coming of Christ is only a moral or spiritual 
advent, consisting in His punishing the wickedness of His Jewish 
enemies by means of the Roman destroyers. It might have 
been pointed out that the end and purpose of Paul’s Epistle 
exclude this interpretation, since the destruction of Jerusalem 
had nothing specially terrifying for the Thessalonian Christians. 
Again, according to 1 Thess. ii. 19; iv. 15, Paul intended to 
speak about Christ’s coming for the Judgment, so that he could 
not deviate to a mere moral advent of the Redeemer without 
mentioning such a change of subject. The whole context too 
shows that a real coming of Christ must be the subject of the 
Apostle’s prediction, since he mentions “our gathering together 
unto” Christ, and since “the man of sin” and “the son of perdi- 
tion” cannot be satisfactorily explained on any other hypothesis. 

The Abbé Fouard himself appears to favour a second 
opinion according to which the Apostle’s prediction has a 
double fulfilment, one at the time of Jerusalem’s destruction, 
the other at the second coming of the Lord. For according to 
the author the two signs which Paul predicted as preceding the 
second advent, were verified also before the capture of the Holy 
City: 

1 Cf. Bisping, Arhlarung des ersten Br. an die Thess. p. 3493 DOllinger, Chris- 
tenthum und Kirche, ist Edit. p. 273. 
* Chrys., Thom., Estius, August., &c. * ai, 2, ft. 
4 Cf. De Wette, on 2 Thess. ii. 6; Usteri, p. 341. 5 Dollinger, I.c. p. 285, note. 
6 Cf. Dollinger, l.c. p. 440, ff. ; Jérg, Geschichte des Protestantismus, ii. 94, ff. 
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(a) L’apostasie était abandon de la foi, ’hérésie gnostique, qui 
allait bientét dévaster l’Eglise. (p. 222.) 
(2) De Claude qui régnait en ce moment on n’avait rien 4 redouter. 
Mais ce régne-penchait & sa fin. On pressentait ’heure ott Claude 
ferait place 4 Néron. Paul découvrait-il dans une lumitre prophétique 
la vie du nouveau César? Rien ne le marque dans ce qu'il dit de 
homme de péché, et aucun trait n’y repond particulitrement aux crimes 
qui ont illustré le successeur de Claude. Apparement tout ce que savait 
Vapdtre, c’est qu’il serait un monstre d’impi¢té, ennemi du nom chrétien, 
que de lui viendrait l’ordre d’investir et de ruiner Jerusalem: C’étaient 
la des stigmates de |’Antichrist. (p. 224.) 


This theory appears to us destitute of all probability. The 
passage in Matt. xxiv. 27, where the expression, “coming of the 
Son of Man,” is said to apply to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
is clearly explained by its parallel passage in Luke xvii. 20—24 
as referring to the coming of Christ’s kingdom and to the Day 
of Judgment. Besides, this explanation demands that Christ’s 
advent, indicated by the literal sense of the prophecy, is His 
moral coming, which meaning of the Apostle’s prophecy we 
have excluded in the preceding paragraph. And how can the 
Apostle say of Nero that “the Lord Jesus shall kill [him] with 
the spirit of His mouth, and shall destroy [him] with the bright- 
ness of His coming,”! if Nero’s destruction of Jerusalem is the 
spiritual coming of Christ? But even this latter supposition is 
by no means admissible in spite of all Dollinger’s endeavours to 
make it fit to the Apostle’s words.?, For though Nero sent 
Vespasian against Jerusalem, he did not do so out of hatred 
against the Jewish nation or religion, but only at the strongest 
provocation on the part of the Jews. Nor is the final destruction 
of the Temple and of the Holy City due to this order, since 
Vespasian considered his mission expired with the death of 
Nero, and waited for new orders from the Emperor Galba before 
continuing the Jewish war. This interruption was prolonged 
considerably by Galba’s defeat, and his rival’s signal success. 
And when Titus, finally, destroyed the city and the sanctuary, 
this work was not intended by the general, but happened in 
spite of his most strenuous efforts to preserve both.’ 

Paul’s prophecy concerning Christ’s second coming will, 
therefore, have only one fulfilment, after the times of Antichrist 


1 2 Thess. ii. 8. 2 L.c. p. 284. 
3 Cf. Grimm, Der karéxwv des 2 Thessalonicherbriefes, Stadtamhof, 1861, p. 7 3 
Joseph. Bell, Jud. ii, xvii. 23 Vv. ix. 33 Vi. ii. I. 43 iii, 55 V. Vill. 25 xill. 5. 
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shall have passed.!. Though interpreters do not agree con- 
cerning the details connected with Paul’s prediction, they are 
at one regarding the fact that Christ’s second advent will 
be preceded by two signs: by a general revolt or apostasy and 
by the coming of the man of sin. The Apostle says: “ Let no 
man deceive you by any means; for unless there come a revolt 
first, and the man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition, . . .’”’” 
the day of the Lord shall not appear. Though Paul does not 
finish his sentence, the context shows that it must end in some 
such way as we have indicated. The Abbé Fouard has received 
this supplement to the Apostle’s words into his text without 
noting the addition: “Que personne ne vous égare en aucune 
maniére; car ce jour ne viendra pas que l’apostasie ne soit 
arrivée auparavant. ‘g 

A word of comment on both the events which are to precede 
Christ's coming must end this sketch of Paul’s work and 
writings. (1) The revolt is mentioned also in 2 Timothy iii. 
1, ff.; St. Matt. xxiv. 1o—24. Though the literal meaning of 
the Epistle to the Thessalonians places the apostasy before the 
coming of the “man of sin,’ the Greek Fathers consider the 
former as an effect of the latter. Some of the Latin Fathers 
explain the “revolt” as a falling off from the Roman Empire, 
which must be destroyed before the revelation of Antichrist. 
St. Thomas is of opinion that the apostasy is a “discessio a 
fide Catholica Romane ecclesiz. Est autem hoc conveniens 
signum, quod sicut Christus venit, quando Romanorum imperium 
omnibus dominabatur, ita e converso signum Antichristi est 
discessio ab co.” If this interpretation be adopted, we may 
admit that Paul’s prophecy was partially fulfilled at the time of 
Mahomet, of Luther, and of the Reformers, and will be fully 
accomplished in the days of Antichrist, though even then the 
Catholic Church can never fall off from Christ. 

(2) The “man of sin” has given rise to more difficulties than 
the “revolt.” The opinion that Antichrist is the Papacy, each 
reigning Pontiff being he who “sitteth in the temple of God, 
showing himself as if he were God,” and he who “is lifted up 
above all that is called God, or that is worshipped,” z.e., above 
all kings and princes, hardly deserves more than a passing 

1 Cf. August. Civ. xx. xix. 23 4, 1, 7, 8; Iren. Adv. Har. v. xxviii. 1, 23 xxx. 
3; August. Epist. 197 (al. 78); 199 (al. 80); Jerome, Zz Dan. vii. 8; Bellarm. 
De Rom. Pont. |, iii.; Dollinger, l.c. pp.424—430. 

+ 2 Thess. ii. 3. 

3 Cf. 2 Thess. ii, 10--12; 1 St. John iv. 3; 2 St.John 7. 
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notice. For though this theory has been received into the 
Lutheran symbol,! and has been seriously defended by so late 
and so able a writer as J. O. Kohler,’ Déllinger has pronounced 
its true verdict? by branding it as abandoned in scientific 
theology and exegesis. 

Supposing then that the Apostle predicts a_ personal 
Antichrist, we easily distinguish his distinctive characteristics : 
(a) In his diabolic pride he will raise himself above everything 
sacred to Christians, and, in fact, above Christ Himself. (6) He 
will work “signs and lying wonders,” “according to the working 
of Satan, in all power.” (c) He will not come without having 
his way prepared for him ; “for the mystery of iniquity already 
worketh,” preparing the hearts and minds of men for the 
doctrine and the claims of the man of sin. (d@) “The Lord 
Jesus shall kill (the Antichrist) with the spirit of His mouth, 
and shall destroy (him) with the brightness of His coming.” 
This destruction will be both a moral and a physical one, ze., 
the teaching of Antichrist will be proved a falsehood and his 
life an incipient death. 

We need not suppose that the expressions, “what with- 
holdeth,”* or, “he who now holdeth,”® apply to the Roman 
Empire or to the actual incumbent of the throne, as the Abbé 
Fouard is inclined to do. The Apostle reassures the Thessa- 
lonians concerning the second advent of Christ, and not in 
regard to the revelation of the man of sin. The phrases, “what 
withholdeth,” and, “he who now withholdeth,” apply therefore to 
Antichrist himself, whose predicted coming withholds Christ’s 
second advent.® 

We feel sure that every admirer of St.Paul and every 
student of the first ages of Christianity will feel grateful to the 
Abbé Fouard for his delightful and learned Lzfe of St. Paul. 
May the author soon favour us with his next volume continuing 
the history of the infant Church beyond the year, A.D. 62, 
possibly to the death of the Disciple of Love. 

1 « Heec doctrina praeclare ostendit, Papam esse ipsum verum Antichristum, qui 
supra et contra Christum sese extulit et evexit, quando quidem Christianos non vult 
esse salvos sine sua potestate, qua tamen nihil est, et a Deo nec ordinata, nec 
mandata est. Hoc proprie loquendo est sese efferre supra et contra Deum, sicut 
Paulus, 2 Thess. ii. 4, loquitur.” (Art. Smale. ii. art. iv. De Papatu, n. 10.) 

* Zeitschrift fiir Luther, Theologie, 1861, pp. 559, ff. 


3 L.c. p. 438. 
4 2 Thess. ii. 6. 5 2 Thess, ii, 7. 6 Cf. Grimm, l.c. pp. 11—18. 
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— 
FATHER CHRISTOPHER HOLYWOOD,! S.J. 


TuIs celebrated Jesuit, who had the reputation of an able man 
and great controversialist,? was born at Artane Castle, Dublin, 
in the year 1559,° studied for some years at the University 
of Padua, entered the Society at Déle, in France, in 1584, was 
Professor of Philosophy in Italy, of Theology at Déle and 
Pont-a-Mousson, and of Scripture at Padua; from 1599 to 
1603, he was a prisoner at the Gatehouse Prison, Westminster, 
then in the Tower, in Wisbeach Castle, and the Castle of Fram- 
lingham. He was exiled in 1603, and returning immediately, 
he was Superior of the Jesuit Mission in Ireland till his death 
in 1626. He wrote two controversial works, one book on 
physical science, a tract on the death of the English persecutors 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and (according to Dr. Neal O’Glassan) 
some book on the history of Ireland. 

The family of Holywood or de Sacrobosco, which disappeared 
two hundred years ago, flourished in Ireland for nearly five 
centuries. John de Sacrobosco was born at Holywood, four miles 
south-west from Balbriggan, “ Professed the learned sciences 
at Paris and there slumbereth in the dust,’ says Meredith 
Hanmer, “in the cloister of the Convent of St. Mathurin. He 
wrote sundry works, one of which, De Sphera Mundi, has 
been edited with notes by several learned men, and especially 
by the Jesuit Christopher Clavius.” Of this ancient family 
Roger Holywood attended the Parliament of Kilkenny in 1310, 
in 1355 Robert was Chief Remembrancer of the Exchequer ; in 
1361 another Robert was one of the gentlemen, “the worthiest 
then in chivalry,”* who were knighted by the Duke of Clarence. 


1 He published books under the names of a Sacrobosco and John Geraldine, and 
wrote his letters, to prevent his identification by the English, under the pseudonyms 
of John Bushlock, Jo. Busi, Thomas Lawndrie, &c. 

2 Moréri’s Grand Dictionnatre Historique, article ‘* Holywood.” 

3 1562, according to the English Jesuit, Nathaniel Southwell. 

* This is recorded in the Blessed Edmund Campion’s History of [reland, 























In 1401 Christopher was empowered by the King to hold 
convocations of prelates, lords, &c. In 1427 Sir Robert Holy- 
wood was High Sheriff of the county of Dublin; his wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Christopher, third lord of Killeen, and his 
daughter Elizabeth became wife of the third Baron of Delvin; 
and two other ladies of that house married Netterville of Dowth 
and St. Lawrence of Howth, who was Chief Justice from the 
year 1535 to 1553. Father Holywood’s father was Nicholas, 
lord of the manors of Artane, of Great Holywood? in Santry, 
and of divers other lands in the counties of Dublin, Meath, and 
Wexford ; his mother was niece of the Baron of Delvin and 
heiress-general of the fifth Baron Dunsany, but was passed 
over on the death of her father, and the peerage was enjoyed 
by her uncle.” Thus he was related by blood to the noble 
families of Dunsany, Fingal, Westmeath, Inshequin, and Netter- 
ville; and to Sir Christopher Plunket of Dunshoghly, under 
whose roof-tree he found shelter during the perilous times of his 
missionary career. 

Holywood was born in the district of Fingal,’ near Dublin, 
and at his father’s Castle of Artane. The years 1562 and 1582 
are given as the dates of his birth and entry into religion 
by Dr. Oliver, Brother Foley, and others ; but in the Catalogues 
of Irish Jesuits in 1609 and 1617, compiled by. Holywood, or 
under his direction, the years are 1559 and 1584; and these 
dates are supported by the history of the University of Padua, 
which he entered in 1579. While studying in arts there 
for about four years, he much frequented the Jesuit Fathers ;* 
and, as they approved of his piety and learning, he was 
admitted into their Society.° He was then twenty-five years 
of age, and, as some say, he was on the point of being 
married ;° but there seems to be no foundation for this, 
if the circumstantial account of his life at the Padua 
“Gymnasium,” given in the history of that place, be correct, 
as I think it is. He entered the Novitiate at Dédle, in France, 
and distinguished himself in his philosophical and theological 


1 Holywood, anciently called Sazthne, is a vicarage in Fingal, north of Dublin ; 
its Irish chief was dispossessed in the twelfth century. (Camérensis Eversus, i. p. 237.) 


* Those details are found in Lodge’s Peerage and D’Alton’s Hist. of the Co. of 


Dublin, 
3 He is called ‘‘ Fingallensis ” in the Catalogue of Irish Jesuits of 1617. 
4 Father Possevinus’ letter to F. Leone Gagliardi. 

5 Historia Gymnasti Patavini, by Comnenus. 

6 Lynch’s Alithtnologia Supplementum, p. 189. 
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studies. In 1593 he was at Pont-a-Mousson University! 
with Father Fleming,? his countryman, who was then its 
Chancellor ;* he taught philosophy in Italy, theology at Déle 
and Pont-a-Mousson, and Sacred Scripture at Padua,‘ where 
he made his profession of the four vows. In one of these places 
he had as colleagues two very distinguished Jesuits, named 
Ment and Valle; at Ferrara and Padua he knew Father 
Bellarmine, who was afterwards raised to the purple. That he 
knew Bellarmine at Ferrara and Padua, and that he was in 
those towns in 1598, we gather from the following letters taken 
together. Cardinal Mattei writes from Ferrara to Father General 
on the 21st of May, 1598: “I gave an account to His Holiness 
yesterday morning of your intention to send some Fathers to 
[reland, as soon as it shall please His Holiness, that they may 
produce there that spiritual fruit which can be expected from 
their hands. His Holiness is much pleased at your zeal, and 
grants to such Fathers as you shall send all the faculties which 
have been given to the Fathers already gone to England, and 
His Holiness wishes that this my letter shall suffice for the 
granting of these powers.” Holywood wrote to the General 
from Milan on the roth of June, “I thank your Paternity for 
the solicitude you have for my welfare. I will go to Padua next 
week and will do there whatever the Provincial shall direct until 
such time as your Paternity shall otherwise dispose of me. I 
have had a letter stating that no one in Ireland has the power 
of dispensing with the Catholic gentlemen, so as to enable them 
to hold the ecclesiastical property which they now have, until 
such time as God shall give peace to the Church. Your Paternity 
will please consider whether it be expedient that our Fathers 
who are to be sent thither should have such power. Certainly 
it is useful for the Church that Catholics should hold its property 
for the present, as they will be always ready to restore it, and 
meanwhile will every year devote some money to pious uses ; 
while, if the heretics had all this Church property, they would be 


1 Roman Archives, S.J. Avglia, 1590—1615, p. 121. 

* See a sketch of him given in these pages previously. 

* Roman Archives, S.J. Anglia, 1590—1615, p. 121. 

4 Hibernia Jgnatiana, pp. 33, 116. 

5 In a letter to Father Conway, written in 1611, he says: ‘‘Saluta, quaeso, ex me 
Rev. nostrum Petrum, et purpuratum nostrum Robertum mihi Ferrariz et Patavi 
notum ; item collegas meos D. Antonium Mariam Menu et D. Paulum Valle, to 
whom I am very thankful for his kindly using Hart as he passed by.” (Letter printed 
in the Zrish Ecclesiastical Record, x. p. 296.) 
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harder to convert, and would give nothing towards the support 
of the poor.”! 

When Holywood was at Ferrara and Padua, Bellarmine was 
there also, as we know from his biographies written by Bartoli 
and Frizon. These letters of Holywood confirm the statements 
of his Jesuit biographers, and throw light on the critical taste 
and temper of the late unfortunate Dollinger. He says that 
Bellarmine was with the Pope at Ferrara for eight months after 
April, 1598, and then, with Baronius, had to flee to Venice ; 
“and for this flight Bartoli and Frizon “ave substituted? a pilgri- 
mage of Bellarmin and Baronius to the grave of St. Anthony of 
Padua.” 

Before Holywood left the Continent he resigned his inherit- 
ance to his brother® Nicholas, and in so doing he was helped 
by his neighbour and future brother, William Bathe, as I think 
we may safely gather from some mysterious items in the Lzber 





































Inquisitionum Lagenies 

We next hear of Holywood from the Tower of London. 
Under the name of John Bushlock, and as if speaking of a third 
person, he narrates his story to Father General on the Ist of 
May, 1599. “When Father Christopher, who is now in prison 
in London, was travelling alone through Switzerland, he began 
to think about his position, as often happens to persons in such 
circumstances—he asked himself, what would be the best thing 
that could happen him, and what Divine Providence had in store 
for him. He thought it was very desirable that he should fall into 
the power of the heretics ; but on the other hand he deemed it 
more in conformity with obedience (the interpreter of the Divine 
will) to reach the appointed island, as he was aware your 
Paternity vehemently desired that. This interior strife remained 
some days, till at Spire he heard Father Gregory (de Valentia) 
say, that Divine love required of us to wish to remain longer in 
life for the salvation of others than to die early for one’s own 
consolation. Hearing this by chance, and so opportunely from 





1 Hibernia Ignatiana, pp. 37, 38. 
4 “Substituirt.” See Die Selbstbiographie des Cardinals Bellarmin, herausge- 
geben von I, I. Ign. von Dollinger und Fr. H. Reusch, pp. 40, 143. | 
3 Lynch’s Alithinologia Supplementum, p. 189. Probably in or before July, 1587. 
4 ** William Bathe of Drumconrath, Barnwall of Dunbro . . . became executors 
ad usum specificat, in indentura 8 Julii 1587 between Nicholas Holywood and them. 
Robert Barnwall in 1627 was seized of one Castle of Artane, 52 mess. and 1550 acres, 
parcel of the manor of Holywood, for the use specified in an inderture facta sub quad’ 
recuperacion habitas Term. S. Trin. 1587 per Wil. Bath.” 
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such a man, he deemed it not merely true, but as a notification 
that he would be preserved to work in the vineyard of the Lord. 
Four days he was in that state of security, when two respectable 
countrymen of his met him and told him he would very probably 
be captured, and congratulated him, as the enemy could not find 
anything against him but his religion. To avoid this cross, 
however, he took the safest way. The Superior of the Dutch 
Mission, who was then at Brussels, and Mr. Richard Stanihurst,! 
and two chief Fathers of the Belgian Province, thought the way 
by Holland to be dangerous, so on the 3rd of January from Arras 
he went to Abbeville, where the boy, who was given him at 
Arras to bring back his horse, said publicly that though dressed 
as a layman he belonged to an Order for whose members it is a 
capital crime to journey through France. How the boy knew 
that, he could not tell, and he cannot believe that a friend, to 
whom Ir bid good-bye at Arras, would have communicated the 
fact to a strange lad. He found the gentleman of Abbeville, to 
whom he had a letter of introduction, very cold, and muttering 
that the Irish merchant was a Jesuit. He then went to Dieppe, 
and finding an obscure inn, told its owner that he was an 
Irishman, and a subject of the Queen of England, and that he 
was returning home, but feared the English on account of the 
war which some of the Irish were waging against the Queen. 
The good old man, whom God reward, promised help and gave 
a secret room at once. Next day, as there was no ship bound 
for Ireland, he secured a passage in one of two English vessels 
that were in the harbour. The rival captain hearing this, found 
out Christopher’s inn, told the innkeeper that he should go with 
him, as he had a special privilege of carrying passengers, and he 
had a sharp eye for traitors. The innkeeper said, ‘There is 
staying with me a merchant, and no traitor, and he is out at 
present.’ This captain went to England; but the other vessel 
being detained from day to day, Christopher, fearing he might 
be discovered in a little town filled with French Huguenots and 
English Protestants, went away secretly in another vessel. As 
the captain, who was a French Huguenot, took him for an 
Englishman, he thought it more prudent not to undeceive him. 
“ Arriving at Dover he refused the oath of supremacy, which 
was tendered to him, was imprisoned and then taken to London. 
As he was then only known to be a Catholic, and as he was 


1 The pupil and friend of the Blessed Edmund Campion and the father of two 
Jesuits, Peter and William Staniavrst. 
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anxious to carry out the wishes of your Paternity, he went to 
some one (the Baron of Dunsany, his cousin) whom he believed 
to be a friend, and who could get him released if he used his 
influence. But that man, through timidity or through God’s 
permission, refused to see the Father, and for this he was sorry 
soon after. Considering this, and that there were very many in 
the kingdom who knew him at Padua, he resolved to reveal his 
state of life, and, when brought before my Lord Cobham, he did 
so. Lord Cobham said, ‘Why have you come to disturb the 
kingdom?’ Holywood: ‘ That is abhorrent from my Institute.’ 
Cobham : ‘We know your Society meddles in matters of State ; 
and hence the very Pope hates you, and the French have 
banished you; and indeed it would be extraordinary if you 
were free from that stain, as all our English are possessed by 
the devil and won’t keep quiet.’ Holywood: ‘What others may 
do I know not, I speak for myself; but as to our banishment 
from France, that is due to the implacable hatred and occult 
machinations of heretics.’ Then he was brought before Robert 
Cecil, and confessed that he was a priest and Jesuit. Cecil: 
‘What brought you hither?’ Holywood: ‘I have come for 
the salvation of souls.’ Cecil: ‘What need have we of your 
help, are we not Christians?’ Holywood: ‘That is not enough, 
as you are not Catholics.’ Cecil: ‘As faith must be free, and 
as no one can help you unless God gives you light, for your 
faith you shall suffer nothing, but if you be found meddling in 
political matters, you shall not go unpunished.’ Holywood: 
‘IT renounced the world long ago; I no longer meddle in secular 
matters, it is foreign to my Institute. Then Cecil inveighed 
against our Order, and as the Father began to defend it, saying 
that it proposed to its members nothing but what was praise- 
worthy, Cecil ordered him to be put into close custody, in which 
he remained for three months, when at the intercession of his 
cousin, the Lord of Dunsany, he got the freedom of prison, that 
is, leave to see his friends.”? 

“JT must not omit to mention two things which this Father 
tells almost unwillingly. One is, that from his boyhood he had 
desired to be asked to take that oath, specially in England, 
where he would have more to fear than in Ireland; and he 
desired this as he was grieved to see countrymen of his, and 


1 There is in the Salisbury Papers a ‘* Declaration of Christopher Holywood, 
Jesuit, cousin of Lord Dunsany, as to his detention in the Gatehouse.” (7st. AZSS. 
Commission, 7th Report.) 
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men of quality, contaminating themselves in that matter against 
their conscience and the honour of God and of their country. 
God gratified that desire of his at Dover. Another thing is 
that while he was in close custody, bereft of all human con- 
solation, God communicated Himself to him more abundantly 
in his prayers. His relatives are trying to procure him liberty ; 
he has scriously warned them that, if they attempt such a thing, 
the manner of bringing it about must not be evil even in 
appearance. 

“So far about him; now about ourselves. Our lot is hard 
here in Ireland.!. The whole island is divided, and full of 
soldiers ; he who is in one part (though he may do nothing) is 
looked on as an author of sedition and rebellion, while he who 
resides in the other is considered to be a favourer and even a 
propagator of heresy. .. . May the God of our heart fill with 
His gtace your Paternity and all your sons scattered through 
the world, and keep us even to the end in the way of His 
commandments. Dublin,? May 11, 99, Old Style.” 

On the 1st of September Holywood was still in prison, but 
not kept as closely as before ; there were persons most anxious 
to do everything to obtain his freedom, but those who had 
influence were somewhat afraid to move in the matter. A 
leading man told Father De la Field that he could be freed if 
he bound himself by oath to persuade our countrymen that it 
was lawful to take up arms against those who resist the royal 
power.® 
Father Ralph Bickley was the only Jesuit at Wisbeach 
Castle till, in February, 1600, Father Holywood, who had been 
captured the year before, was sent thither from the Gatehouse, 
with Father Coffin from the Counter in Wood Street, and 
Ralph Emerson from the Clink, and on the 22nd of May, 
Father Garnet reports that “Father Holywood doth much 
comfort our friends at Wisbeach, and was of exceeding edifica- 
tion in the Gatehouse ; there is hope of setting him at liberty 
and sending him to his country.”* However, his brethren in 
Ireland, who had heard from him every month while he was 
in London, had no news of him from his new prison up to the 
20th of July, and had no hope of his release while Elizabeth 


1 He writes as if from Dublin, and he means Archer and Fitzsimon, 
2 Really, Tower of London, or the Gatehouse. 

3 Letter of Father De la Field, in Hibernia Jgnatiana, p. 49. 

4H, Foley’s Records of the English Province, i. p. 483. 
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reigned.! His quarters at Wisbeach were not very comfortable ; 
according to Father Garnet, “the prisoners were suffered to 
buy nothing but bread and drink. But now they buy their 
own meat, yet are kept from their chambers, and are not 
suffered to have their beds, but in two straight rooms forced 
to lie on mats on the ground to the number of twenty.” 
According to Southwell, Holywood, while in prison, had 
frequent disputations with Protestant ministers.2 In the year 
1602 he was instrumental in converting a gentleman named 
Grosse, to whom he was brought by William Alabaster, the 
rarest poet and Grecian “that any age or nation produced.”® 
Grosse died a Jesuit, and Alabaster ended as Protestant D.D. 
and Prebendary of St. Paul’s. Grosse says :* “ My parents and 
friends are of the Calvinistic sect. If any report about Catholics 
reached my ears, a certain feeling of hatred would inflame my 
soul, and I would load them with scurrilous words and curses. 
Hearing that there was a learned Suffolk man in the Castle of 
Wisbeach, and having known him at Cambridge, I resolved to 
go to see him, on the Saturday night before the Epiphany, 
and find out what manner of men those Papists were. I 
remained with Alabaster until seven or cight at night, dis- 
coursing on the subject of image and saint worship, good 
works, and so forth. Seeing that he could not convince me, 
leaving me alone in my cell, he returned with an Irish priest, 
named Holywood, who is now (in 1603) living at Douay, and 
after some conversation we began to discuss the point, ‘Which 
is the true Church?’ They were unable to drive me from the 
position I had taken up, or rather, they were able to do so, but 
I was unwilling to yield myself their captive. The Irish priest, 
seeing me so obstinate a defender of the Anglican Church, 
taking from his breast showed me a pamphlet with seven or 
eight valid reasons for the Roman Church, which having read 
and closely examined, my obstinate spirit began to relax. 
However, I dissembled, and would not allow myself to be 
vanquished. After this another priest, a Spaniard, came in, 
named Rogers; his affability of address and speech and gentle 
manner of conversation went much further to convince me, 
although he adduced nothing new, for the others were both 


1 Hibernia Ignatiana, p. 67. 
* Father N. Southwell’s Bibliotheca Scriptorum, S.J., article ‘ Sacrobosco.” 
3 Athena Oxon. i. p. 144. 

Foley’s Records of the English Province, i. 619. 
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subtle and warm disputants. They invited me to supper, and 
about an hour after I returned to my inn, and throwing myself 
upon the bed, I began to recall the arguments, and having 
equally balanced them all, I suddenly rose to my feet and said 
to myself: ‘Certainly this is the true religion” Then I went 
to Cambridge, where I expected a Fellowship from Corpus 
Christi College; but fortunately no election of Fellows then 
took place. I then crossed over to Douay, where I lived until 
I came hither to Rome.” 

On the death of Elizabeth in April, 1603, Fathers Holy- 
wood, Bickley, Coffin, and Brother Ralph Emerson, were 
removed from Wisbeach to Framlingham Prison, Suffolk, 
preparatory to their banishment; and in a State Paper of 
1603, which is endorsed by Cecil as “A note of the Jesuits 
that lurk in England,” we find among other “prisoners at 
Framljngham, Mr. Coffin, a/zas Hatton, Mr. Emerson, Mr. 
Bickley, Mr. Pound (a lay Jesuit), Mr. Holywood, Mr. Hoskins, 
Mr. Baldwin ”—all Jesuits. Early in that year Holywood and 
an Irish Bishop, and Fathers Coffin and Bickley were sent into 
perpetual banishment. On the 30th of June, Holywood was 
at Lille, and wrote to Father General: “Your Paternity has 
signified to me by a letter dated the 8th of June, which reached 
me yesterday, that nothing can be determined about me until 
you know how the affairs of the Irish Mission may turn out, 
about which you say you have heard nothing for a long time ; 
and that I am to remain in Belgium for the present to be 
employed by the Belgian Provincial. I have spoken to him 
here at Lille, and I am returning to Douay to be occupied 
there. However, as he fears I may be soon called away, he is 
forced to use me as if he did not employ me; and thus I am 
become a burden to a Province in which I had never worked, 
and a greater burden to myself. Wherefore I beg of your 
Paternity, if you still reserve me for the Irish Mission, to let 
me go to my companions, when and how I may be able; or, 
if you have any other project, to let me return to my Province 
at Déle. The state of the Irish Mission is uncertain and so are 
the designs of the King of England; and the Fathers of Ddle 


1 Records of the English Province, i. 483, 506. 

° The letters were written and lost on the way; at pp. 108 and 111 of //tdernia 
Lenatiana I have printed two letters to the General from Field and FitzSimon of 
the dates Feb. 25 and April 10, in 1600, The Irish often complained of not having 
their letters answered by the General. 
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on a former occasion invited me back to themselves, when they 
heard that the air of Milan did not agree with me. Fathers 
Barnaby (Kearney) and Walter (Wale) have notified their 
departure to you. I thank your Paternity for having decided to 
give a fixed domicile to the Irish who aspire to our Society.” 

On the 16th of July he writes from Douay to Father 
General: “From two men worthy of credit, lately come out of 
Ireland, I have heard that a persecution arose in Dublin before 
the death of Elizabeth. Terrell, the mayor, a pestilent heretic, 
and Rider, Dean of St. Patrick’s,; who wrote a book against 
Father Henry FitzSimon, were the instigators of it. The 
citizens of the lower classes were so persecuted by them that 
they left the city and sought shelter in the neighbouring 
villages ; the leading citizens were cast into prison. When the 
Lord Deputy Mountjoy came back from Connaught in the 
second or third week in Lent, he put a stop to the mayor’s 
work, and said to him: ‘while I put an end to war outside, you 
sow the seeds of war at home.’ I think he had news of the 
Queen’s illness at that time, and an order to establish peace 
any way he could. When Elizabeth’s death became known, 
the citizens of Waterford, Kilkenny, and Cork burned the books 
of the heretics, ejected the ministers, and publicly had Mass 
said in the churches. The Viceroy, fearing a general rising, 
called back the army from the North, where he had already 
concluded peace with O’Neile; he went to the South, and 
finding that it was a mere matter of religion, he prevailed on 
the cities to receive each of them a garrison of one hundred 
men, and returned to Dublin and then to England. The people 
of Waterford would not permit him to enter their city except 
with a small escort. The citizens of Kilkenny restored the old 
worship in the churches, and with solemn rites got their river 
blessed; after which a great quantity of fish was caught. 
Pilsworth, the English parson of Naas, which is twelve miles 
from Dublin, seeing the people going in crowds to assist at 
High Mass, was terror-stricken and rode with two companions 
to Dublin, and, not thinking it safe to remain long there, went 
away to England. The chief nobles and gentlemen of Ireland 
are now in London, urging the King to grant the free exercise 
of the Catholic religion.” 

In the month of September, Holywood was at Amiens, and 
wrote to Father General; then he went to Rouen where he 
was laid up for five months with a bad foot which he almost 
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lost “through the abundance and putrefaction of the confluent 
humours.” It is clear that his health was undermined by the 
hardships of three years’ prison life. From St. Malo he writes 
on the 9th of March, 1604, that he will sail for Ireland in a few 
days. He landed in Ireland on the vigil of St. Patrick’s day, 
after an absence of twenty-five years or more, and hoped that 
his arrival for the feast of the Apostle of Ireland would be an 
omen of success. 

In the last week of Lent he reached the town of Clonmel (?) 
in which Fathers Leinich and Morony were staying during 
those days, and he waited till the Superior came to them; 
and when, in presence of these two Fathers and of Fathers 
Wale and O’Kearney, who came also, Father De la Field 
declared that his commission had expired, Holywood took 
his place and set to work as Superior of the Mission, which 
post he. filled worthily for twenty-two years. He found some 
part of Ireland “suffering from famine, others from the pest, and 
all from the annoyance of the soldiers and their officers. Many 
have become rich by the spoils of the Church, one of whom is 
said to possess thirty monasteries—such men are working 
already to prevent the future Parliament from being favourable 
to Catholics. Some leading citizens of Kilkenny are imprisoned 
because they would not profane the Dominican Church by 
using it for the holding of provincial councils. The English 
are trying all means to capture the Abbot of the Monastery 
of Holy Cross, either because he is supposed to be wealthy, or 
as he is a prelate unmindful of the times in which we live ; it 
is reported that the Lord Deputy and Chancellor have given 
power to a certain knight and some others to apprehend and 
imprison all the priests they can find. Holywood had gone 
over a great part of Munster, found the cities and towns publicly 
professing the Catholic faith, and hearing Mass and sermons 
in large halls as the use of the churches is withheld from them. 
The people are fairly well instructed in matters of religion. 
The Jesuits who cultivate Munster produce much fruit, and 
are liked by the clergy, the gentry, and the people; when they 
return to their residences after a mission, they are greeted by 
the acclamations of the people, and with such wishes as ‘May 
God increase your numbers!’ ‘May God restore you to your 
rights!’ Father O’Kearney and his nephew Father Wale are 
old vessels filled with new wine, and have worked with such 
energy that they had to be restrained lest their health should 
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break down. Fathers Morony and Leinich do great things 
also, but with more moderation and prudence. De la Field 
had not got a letter from Father General for five years ; hence, 
unless letters can: be safely forwarded through Father Garnet, 
they should be sent through the Rector of the College of Bordeaux, 
as there is a trustworthy and clever man there who can send 
them on to Ireland. It would even be safer, on account of the 
dangers and distance, to send two copies of each letter and by 
different ways. Garnet says he got letters from Father General 
for Ireland two years ago; but they never came to hand. There 
is great need that the Jesuits should have special faculties here 
at present—the whole kingdom is Catholic, many priests have 
no jurisdiction and don’t know where to apply for it, as they 
have no bishops of their own or neighbouring bishops (of 
England ?); and as to the neighbouring vicars there is often 
a not very edifying controversy as to who is vicar and who is 
not. Thus our Fathers who induce the temporal lords to 
support priests are subject to very great annoyance; and, as 
they go through all parts of Ireland, it would be expedient to 
have power to communicate faculties to priests but in such a 
way as not to give umbrage to any one. 

“It is the custom in some parts of Ireland for those who 
assist at Mass to put something on the altar for the support 
of poor priests, who cannot in these times hold church benefices 
or the revenues of colleges. The Jesuits, by the advice of the 
late Bishop of Cork, accepted these alms in order to provide 
for their own wants and not to give offence or cause injury to 
priests by refusing them, and they desire to know from Rome 
what is to be done in this matter. The harvest is great here 
and the labourers few, and the Jesuits who are to be sent should 
be selected with a view to where they may be placed and 
occupied and supported, for the field is very heterogeneous in 
Ireland. Meanwhile, Fathers Gerott and Florence More should 
be sent from Germany ; the former is very much desired by 
many (in Wexford), and the latter is necessary for the North. 
The Germans who detain them can supply their place, and we 
cannot do without them. Father Archer is leaving no stone 
unturned to come back to this Mission, but his presence, which 
would be most agreeable to us, would not now be expedient for 
him or us; and he should wait for more favourable times, 
Father William Bathe has not yet arrived. Father FitzSimon 
has been offered leave to go beyond the seas under certain 
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conditions, There are some useful priests who want to join the 
Society, and the General is asked to give leave to establish a 
Novitiate.”4 

On the 6th of May Holywood writes from the county of 
Dublin, that no letter from the General had reached Ireland 
since that of the 17th of April, 1599, and that two copies of 
each letter should be sent to the Rector of the College of 
Bordeaux, to be by him forwarded through two different 
merchants. “Sir Patrick Barnwall was this week accused before 
the Privy Council of disturbing the whole kingdom by saying 
that the King had granted freedom of religion; he produced 
the answers he got out of England in the name of the King, 
and was accordingly set free. The authorities sent soldiers to 
capture an Ulster Bishop who happened to be in these parts ; 
not finding the Bishop, they took and imprisoned the gentleman 
in whose house he had been the night before. We expect 
FitzSimon’s liberty every day if exile can be called freedom.” 
FitzSimon was freed a short time after and was hurried away 
in such indecent haste that Holywood had barely time to send 
him some money and letters patent. The Roman theologians 
Vipera and Justiniani decided that our Fathers had previously 
received the power to communicate their faculties to other 
priests, but deemed it inexpedient for them to do so, especially 
as Archbishop O’Kearney was going over to Ireland with ample 
faculties. 

On the 30th of June Holywood, under his usual pseudonym 
of “ Jo. Busi,” writes to his very loving “ M. Claudius, marchand 
at his lodgings,” that is, to Father General at Rome. He sends 
the letter by David Galwey, an alumnus of the Society, whom 
he had brought from Belgium with him, sends him to the 
Novitiate of St. Andrea, and says “he will be a most useful 
labourer at home as he knows English and Irish, is a Master 
of Arts, had distinguished himself in his scholastic career, and, 
having been a merchant, he has habits of business. He wishes 
two Irish theologians S.J. of Paris to go to Rome with Galwey ; 
asks to have Fathers sent from Belgium to occupy the places 
which are promised us. The pest is raging in Dublin, and 
Holywood was forced to flee not only from the pest but from 
the Viceroy ; yet he preaches sometimes, and deals with men on 
whose good depends the welfare of many. “ There is great hope 
of an establishment of ours in the North, a nobleman of the 


1 This letter is given in Ardernia Jenatiana. 
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North is with me to ask for one of our Fathers, and he 
promises every facility for carrying on the ministry in his 
country ; the people there are tractable. Florence More ought 
to be sent thither, but in the meantime Holywood will see what 
fruit that field may produce. A friend had left us a little property 
for the use of a future College or Novitiate; but, as the times are 
dangerous and nothing is safe, we ask leave to sell it, as money 
can be preserved more easily than land.” 

In the year 1604 Holywood published at Brussels his two 
Latin books entitled (1) Zhe Defense of the Decree of the Council 
of Trent and the Opinion of Cardinal Bellarmin concerning the 
Authority of the Latin Vulgate;' and (2) A Treatise on the 
True and Visible Church of Christ? He published a second 
and enlarged edition of these books in 1619, and he says that 
he had written the second while he was a prisoner for the faith 
in England, in order to help the ministers and other learned 
men who came to consult him. In the same year, 1604, he 
wrote in Latin a tract entitled, The great punishments inflicted 
by God on certain persecutors of the Catholics tn Ireland. It 
embraces the period between 1577 and 1604. It was sent by 
Holywood to Father FitzSimon, in Belgium, probably with a 
view to the publication. There is a MS. copy of it in the Irish 
College of Salamanca, and another in the Bibliotheque de 
Bourgogne, Brussels, where it covers fifteen pages of volume iii. 
2159. This treatise remained unpublished till it appeared in the 
Trish Ecclestastical Record in 1873. 

In the year 1604, Holywood gathered all his Irish Fathers 
in a certain place to consult about how they should proceed to 
meet the great wants of the country, and about the division of 
labour among the few who were in Ireland, while waiting till 
the Lord God should send reinforcements. The Lord Deputy 
heard of the meeting, and wrote a letter to the Mayor of the 
place, threatening him, and calling the Jesuits sowers of tares 
and instruments of perdition. However, the Irish Catholics 
were not overawed by the edicts of the persecutors. All were 
anxious to bring a Jesuit to their houses, they thought they 
never could make too much of them. Two priests had been 
recently killed, and two more and a Catholic schoolmaster 
were imprisoned.* During all this time Holywood had secured 
a safe abode where his brethren could easily get access to him. 
1 This Defensio fills 416 pages. 2 This tract covers 32 pages. 

3 Hibernia Ienatiana, p. 149. 
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This, according to a paper in the Jesuit Archives at Loyola, was 
at Lord Trimleston’s.! It says, “Of the thousand seculars and 
regulars in Ireland, not one hundred live among the old Irish ; 
nearly all are domiciled and supported in the houses of the 
Anglo-Irish lords or gentlemen, or in the towns; the Provincial 
of the Jesuits, with others of his Order, is living at the house 
of Lord Trimleston, brother-in-law of Fray Guillermo of the 
Holy Ghost, as will confess all the Irish Jesuit Fathers in 
Spain.” 

On the oth of January, 1605, Holywood writes, “On the 
death of Elizabeth there was great commotion in Munster ; as 
our Fathers had much favour and influence with the people, 
they were blamed for not taking a leading part in this religious 
movement, but they excused themselves by saying that they 
depended on the will of their Superior in Dublin, and that 
they were most strictly forbidden to meddle in matters of State 
such as this movement was likely to end in, and that it was a 
thing that should be referred to Dr. White, the Vicar-General 
of the Province. Dr. White thought it right to consecrate the 
churches, to have Mass celebrated publicly, and solemn suppli- 
cations offered up. Our Fathers Leinich and Morony heard 
confessions and preached, and in performing these and other 
functions of their ministry, they had scarcely time to breathe. 
The Protestant ministers, thinking that their time was gone, 
came from all parts to them, asking to be received into the 
Church, but those Fathers put off their reception, to prove their 
constancy, and for other reasons. They did well, as most of 
those ministers, seeing that the Catholics were not successful, 
gave up all idea of becoming Catholics. A priest named 
William Prendergast had lived an apostate, with wife and 
children, for about sixty years; he enjoyed many church 
benefices and had _ persecuted the Catholics very much; 
towards the close of his career he was converted by one of our 
Fathers, did public penance, received the Viaticum, and died. 
Another priest who had lived thirty years as a parson, gave up 
all his church livings, did public penance, and led such a good 
worthy life, that by my advice he was admitted to administer 
the sacraments, and is now, in this time of the pest, a refuge 
and resource to those whom he had previously scandalized by 
his example. Another apostate was terrified during the 
Munster movement, and asked to be received back into the 


1 It is styled, Ragones porque Fray Guillermo, &c. 
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Church, but would not give up the ill-gotten property he had 
acquired by his services to the Protestants. He approached 
each of our Fathers separately, and finding that they would not 
admit him, he broke out into a rage, and said, ‘I never met such 
cruel men. God asks of the sinner only a sigh, and you want 
to rob us of everything. Having said these words, he rushed 
out of the room and tumbled down the steps of the house. 

The Lord Deputy came to Waterford with his troops and 
quartered them in that city and the other cities of Munster. By 
a man who was not suspected he proposed a certain oath to be 
taken by the clergy ; our Fathers declined to take it, and had to 
retire from their residence. One of them went to the county 
of Cork and converted some gentlemen of rank there. Of these 
one was a man of profligate life whose country was a continual 
and very secure retreat of robbers and highwaymen. The 
Father so dealt with him that he became a new man and gave 
great edification in his country. Being directed to repair the 
scandal he had given, he erected in his lands, which extend to 
thirty miles in length, three gallows, one at each of the extreme 
ends and another in the middle, and having obtained power of 
life and death from the State, he assembled his people, and said, 
‘You know what a wicked man I have been and how I have 
encouraged you in the perpetration of many crimes. We must 
change all this; and I swear by the Holy Gospels, that if any 
of you in future be found committing robbery or extortion, or 
aiding and abetting such as commit them, he shall lose his 
property and his life.’ He stood to his word and hanged several 
robbers afterwards and established such security in all the 
surrounding country that our Fathers were pronounced to be 
great agents of reformation and were even praised as such by 
the civil authorities. This gentleman (or nobleman) moreover 
erected four churches in his lands, in which no churches had 
been for sixty years; he furnished them abundantly with 
vestments and all things necessary ; he made sundry restitutions 
to the neighbouring gentlemen and lords. When his wife saw 
him often doing public penance, barefooted and covered with a 
white sheet, as the people were going to Mass on Sundays, she 
said to him one time, ‘Good man, till now you have met only 
Father “God-forgive-you,” but now you have found one who 
treats you as you deserve!’ 

“ Another Father went to Limerick, remained there a month 
in spite of the garrison that was in it, preached twice a week 
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to a crowded audience, heard many confessions, reconciled three 
wives to their husbands, a thing which others had in vain 
attempted ; got the Mayor and citizens to resolve to establish 
a house for widows, orphans, and the poor. A large sum of 
money was contributed on the spot, and the work would be now 
far advanced, but for the recent persecution started by the new 
Lord Deputy. Meanwhile the poor are provided for by alms 
distributed by the citizens at fixed times according to the 
directions left by the Jesuit. He also by his preaching put 
down the foul habit of drinking which the English soldiers had 
introduced into this island. He moreover settled some serious 
controversies which arose from people wishing to pay for real 
silver, which they owed, in the base coin imposed by Elizabeth. 
Some think that this base coin has done not less harm to 
the inhabitants than a war or the pest. But what the Father 
most of all aimed at in Limerick was to confirm the Catholics 
in the faith, and in this he was most successful, as they have 
shown themselves proof against promises or threats or imprison- 
ment. The pest rages very much in Munster, and other 
labourers in that Province say that it is at the risk of their lives 
they attend to the salvation of their neighbour. Fathers Wale 
and O’Kearney are for the last two months with a certain sick 
man (the Earl of Ormond), whose conversion will redound to the 
great advantage of the Church. We hear the work is already 
done, that he has given the greatest proofs of his repentance, and 
that in consequence the Lord Chancellor is indignant with the 
Jesuits. The Mayor of Dublin was deposed before Christmas 
for refusing to take the oath of supremacy. The adversaries 
had done their best to prevail on him to take it, but we foiled 
their efforts by our own influence and that of our friends, and 
the faithful of the whole kingdom are delighted at his persever- 
ance. Father Wise is studying the vernacular (¢¢., Irish), 
Father Field is better.” 

At the time Holywood wrote that letter he was ill; but on 
the 28th of February he was better and was very much 
occupied. In April Father Leinich writes “from the deserts,” 
and says that the Fathers find it hard to get access to Holy- 
wood, they are so watched and harassed by the heretics. On 
the 16th of June Holywood writes from Dublin, “I see and 
feel that we want more men, our Fathers are burdened beyond 
their strength, and I cannot give them any rest before winter. 
Leynech and Morony I have sent to go through Connaught, I 
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have told off Father O’Kearney to help the Vicar-General of 
Kildare, I leave Wale with the sick Earl whom he gained to 
God some months ago; Lenan is in perpetual motion; I will 
go in a few days-from Dublin to explore new places and do 
what good I can. Father FitzSimon has written to me to say 
that at Rome I am expected to send some Fathers to the 
Orkney Islands; if I had Father Florence More, who is a 
native of the North, I would have a residence in Ulster, and 
thence I could know what hope there may be of helping those 
islanders, and I would not omit any opportunity of working 
for their spiritual welfare.” On the 4th of October, Holywood 
says, “the King’s edict was published in Dublin with extra- 
ordinary solemnity on the 28th of September, requiring all his 
subjects to go to the Protestant churches on Sundays and 
festivals, ordering the banishment of all priests before the roth 
of December, and forbidding, under heavy penalties, any to 
harbour or help priests after that date.” 

He writes on Dec. 10: “All means have been attempted to 
get the citizens of Dublin to go to church ; some of the principal 
inhabitants were imprisoned on the 22nd and 27th of November. 
Seeing their neighbour’s house on fire, the gentlemen of Kildare, 
Meath, and Louth petitioned the Lord Deputy to suspend the 
execution of the edict till their agents should approach the King 
and show him that the edict contained many things that were 
untrue. Some of*these were imprisoned, others were ordered 
not tu leave their houses or write or speak to any one outside 
their families under a penalty of a thousand pounds. A great 
number of soldiers have been brought to Dublin; the Deputy 
and Privy Councillors go about there with large escorts, and the 
Deputy is moving through various parts of the kingdom to 
capture the priests; each of the imprisoned members of the 
Corporation has been fined £100! and the other prisoners £50, 
and this fine is levied.” Holywood appeals again to be allowed 
to use certain faculties that he had and to communicate his 
faculties to others, he gives reasons fer this and says, “ priests 
and people appeal to me as if I were a bishop.” He was 
travelling when he wrote, and found it hard to get a person to 
take charge of his letter. In a postscript he writes in English, 
“Names of the Dublin men who have been committed: 
Mr. Walter Segrave, John Shelton, James Bedlowe, Thomas 
Plunket, Kennedy, Stephens, Tornor, Kearrol, &c. These and 


1 That is equal to about £1,000 of our present money. 
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others were first commanded by proclamation to go to church, 
again by special commandment, last upon their duty of allegi- 
ance, under the broad seal, and therefore examined in the Star 
Chamber, fined, and committed for a contempt. Noblemen 
and gentlemen of the country committed: Lord Gormanston, 
Lord Louth (as I hear), Sir Patrick Barnwell (close prisoner), 
Sir James Dillon, John Finglas, Richard Netirville and Henry 
Burnel (both committed to their houses only, by reason of their 
age); these were for putting in of a petition committed.” This 
English postscript is marked by the Roman secretary as Irish 
verses, Carmina Hibernica! as if Holywood, who was reported 
as rather unfit for his post on account of his ignorance of Irish, 
would have tacked on Irish verses in a letter to the great 
Aquaviva.! 


1 The foregoing details and the letters of Holywood, from which I have given 
extracts, are taken from Ailernia Jenatiana, pp. 33, 38, 4°, 43, 45) 47) 49, 50, 67, 
69, 71, 81, 115, 117, 123, 127, 129, 130, 134, 137, 146, 147, 149, 155—158, 164— 
169, 172—175. 

















Reviews. 


I.—MEDITATIONS BY CARDINAL NEWMAN.! 


THE publication of a volume of meditations and devotions by 
Cardinal Newman will be a pleasant surprise to many. He 
never published anything of the sort during his lifetime, but for 
many years had been putting together what he intended to be 
(as we learn from the Preface) a “Year Book of Devotion,” 
according to the different seasons and feasts. But various 
circumstances prevented him from carrying out the idea, among 
others the destruction by his own hand of a considerable body 
of meditations on Christian doctrine, on the death of Father 
St. John, to whose editorial care they were to have been 
consigned. 

While we cannot help regretting the loss of anything that 
Cardinal Newman ever wrote, we must congratulate ourselves 
that so much has been saved. The present volume will be a 
treasure-house of meditation for English-speaking Catholics 
as long as the world shall last. Every sentence from the pen of 
the great “ Father of souls” has an attractiveness which it is not 
easy to analyze, because it is the result of a number of varied 
elements combining to aid one another in producing the final 
result. The touch of genius is enough of itself to give a charm 
to the notes of the musician who under its inspiration puts his 
hand to the instrument of speech or song ; the intense sympathy 
and gentleness which rings through every page, appeals to the 
sorrowful or wounded heart; and the personal holiness and 
attitude of loving reverence and gratitude and hope and trust, 
impart to these meditations the reality and a force of one who 
pours out his soul before God. For these meditations are 
essentially a pouring forth of the soul. They are no mere 
dry statement of points or abstract considerations; they are 
affective theology, versed on dogma throughout, and often 


1 Meditations and Devotions of the late Cardinal Newman. London: Longmans, 


1893. 
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crowded with dogma, and at the same time appealing to the 
affections, to our sense of gratitude, and to our admiration 
for the beautiful, with telling force. Their suggestiveness and 
originality stir up the reader to a new sense of the truths they 
contain, especially of the greatness of God and the nothingness 
of self. Yet they are full of a sweet simplicity, and have to 
be read and re-read before we discover how much there is in 
them, and how a single paragraph often contains matter for 
many meditations. Take for instance the first point from the 
meditation on the Infinite Perfections of God. 


£x ipso. 1 adore Thee, O my God, as the origin and source of 
all that is in the world. Once nothing was in being but Thou. It 
was so for a whole eternity. Thou alone hast had no _ beginning. 
Thou hast ever been in being without a beginning. Thou hast 
necessarily been a whole eternity by Thyself, having in Thee all 
perfections stored up in Thyself, by Thyself: a world of worlds, 
an infinite abyss of all that is great and wonderful, beautiful and holy, 
a treasury of infinite attributes, all in one; infinitely one while thus 
infinitely various. My God, the thought simply exceeds a created 
nature, much more mine, I cannot attain to it; I can but use the words 
and say, “I believe,” without comprehending. But this I can do: 
I can adore Thee, O my great and good God, as the one source of all 
perfection, and that I do, and with Thy grace will do always. (p. 675.) 


Beside the meditations strictly so called, there are a number 
of prayers, intercessions, litanies, short expositions of Christian 
doctrine scattered up and down this beautiful book. The 
Novena to St. Philip sets forth in the touching words of fond 
affection the chief virtues of that wonderful Saint. The medita- 
tions for May are most suggestive and practical readings on 
the various titles of the Litany of Loreto. We cannot refrain 
from giving a few words from that on “Mirror of Justice,” 
after saying that justice here means the sanctity of Jesus Christ. 


Do we ask how she came to reflect His sanctity. It was by living 
with Him. We see every day how like people get to each other who 
live with those they love. All of us perceive this, we are witnesses to 
it with our own eyes and ears; in the expression of their features, in 
their voice, in their language, even in their handwriting, they become 
like each other. And so with regard to their minds, as in their 
opinions, their tastes and their pursuits, and again, doubtless, in the 
state of their souls, which we do not see, whether for good or for bad. . . 

Now consider that Mary loved her Divine Son with an unutterable 
love, and consider, too, that she had Him all to herself for thirty years. 
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Do we not see that, as she was full of grace before she conceived Him 
in her womb, she must have had a vast incomprehensible sanctity 
when she had lived alone to God for thirty years ? (pp. 45, 46.) 


The meditations of the Stations of the Cross and on the 
Passion indicate how strongly Cardinal Newman was drawn 
towards that which is the centre of all Christian meditation, 
the love of Christ for us. No one has ever written in more 
touching words than he of the great mystery of our Redemption, 
and the present volume is an additional proof how continually 
it was present to his mind. And we do not hesitate to say 
that nowhere, not even in the writings of such a Saint as 
St. Bernard, will be found a more exquisite appeal to our love, 
to our gratitude, to our consciousness of having treated our Lord 
unkindly and cruelly, than in the pages of this little book. 

One little quotation to show that we are not wrong in 
calling this a book of practical devotion. At the end of “A 
Short Road to Perfection” the following words occur : 


If you ask me what you are to do in order to be perfect, I say, 
First, do not be in bed beyond the due time of rising ; give your first 
thoughts to God; make a good visit to the Blessed Sacrament; say 
the Angelus devoutly ; eat and drink to God’s glory; say the Rosary 
well; be recollected; keep out bad thoughts; make your evening 
meditation well ; examine yourself daily ; go to bed in good time, and 
you are already perfect. (p. 382.) 


2.—HISTORY OF ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE.! 


The history of St. Edmund’s College is sure to find inter- 
ested readers. Its alumni count a goodly body of laity and a 
yet larger number of priests; and there exists in both these a 
deep, strong love of their venerable Alma mater. It has been 
now for a century the nursing mother of the majority of the 
priests who have served, and are now serving, the Church in 
what was the old London Vicariate, now divided into the 
dioceses of Westminster, Southwark, and Portsmouth. These 
have so far outgrown in their requirements what St. Edmund's: 
could supply, that its Church students are now those for the 
archdiocese only; and this has happened even without any 
decrease in the number of its ecclesiastical students, who are 


1 History of St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall. By the Very Rev. B. Ward, 
President. London: Kegan Paul, 189-2. 
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now, if anything, more than they formerly were. The history of 
the College is given most opportunely at the present time, which 
is one of transition and of new development for St. Edmund's. 

But this history has a wider sphere of interest for Catholics 
in general. It is connected with the whole effort of our Catholic 
forefathers to keep alive the faith in England by means of 
educational establishments at home and abroad. St. Edmund’s 
claims, and Father Ward’s History establishes the right of this 
claim, to be the successor of the Twyford and Standon Schools, 
and Old Hall Green Academy at home, and of Douay and 
St. Omer’s Colleges abroad. The school at Twyford appears 
to be the first school opened in England after the Reformation. 
It dates from 1685, the year James IJ. came to the throne. In 
1696 Alexander Pope, the poet, went to Twyford, and Dr. John- 
son, in his Life of Pope, testifies to the excellency of the instruc- 
tion there: “By a method very rarely practised,” he writes, 
“he (the headmaster, Mr. Taverner) taught him the Greek and 
Latin rudiments together. He was now first regularly initiated 
in poetry by the perusal of Ogilby’s Homer and Sandys’ Ovid.” 

Some of the professors and students from Douay and 
St. Omer’s came to the Old Hall Green Academy at the out- 
break of the French Revolution, and so Douay became the 
parent of St. Edmund’s. Then a new character was given to 
it, and it began to carry on the ecclesiastical work of Douay, 
at least for the south of England. The chapters on the transfer 
from Douay to Old Hall Green, the early days of the amalga- 
mation, the reconstruction and building of St. Edmund’s, are 
full of interest, and the style of writing is excellent. Indeed, 
the whole work shows judgment and skill in compilation and 
arrangement, and is written in clear, unimpassioned language, 
well suited for history. Father Ward’s work has been evidently 
a labour of love, and at the same time has been performed in a 
spirit of honesty and impartiality. All is not roseate in colour, 
and the rival claims of Ushaw are fairly dealt with. The two 
Colleges, twin sisters of their illustrious and venerable parent at 
Douay, are both striving to promote the same good cause. In 
its lay side St. Edmund’s has an older ancestry. The work has 
been well brought out by the publishers, and its general 
attractiveness is heightened by a large number of illustrations 
of persons and places. Our present notice of this important 
work is but a brief one, as we hope to return in a later number 
to the interesting subject of which it treats. 
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3.—TRAITS AND TRADITIONS OF THE IRISH PARLIAMENTS|! 


As the title leads us to expect, the several portions of this 
compendious history are but loosely connected. Its appearance 
is most opportune, now that the question of Home Rule is 
exercising the public mind. The earliest regular Irish 
Parliament was convoked by the Lord Deputy, Sir John 
Wogan, A.D. 1295. It represented only the district, which 
in the fifteenth century became known as the “ Pale,” that is, 
Dublin, Kildare, Louth, and part of Meath, and, within this 
narrow limit, the writs of summons were not always issued 
to the same towns, nor, as will be seen, did the Parliament 
always meet at the same place. Its power of initiative was 
restricted, the subject-matter of its deliberations being settled 
beforehand by the Privy Council. Under the viceroyalty 
of Richard, Duke of York, in 1449, the Irish Parliament 
formally asserted its independence of the English Legislature, 
and established a separate coinage. In 1478, Lord Grey, as 
Lord Deputy, landed in Ireland, at the head of a considerable 
force. The Irish Privy Council, having elected the Earl of 
Kildare to the viceroyalty, refused to acknowledge Grey. 
Kildare took the bold step of summoning a Parliament, which 
met at Naas, and voted him a subsidy. His rival procured the 
King’s writ forbidding Kildare to act as Viceroy, and assembled 
a Parliament at Trim, which declared the proceedings at Naas 
to be null and void. They were afterwards cancelled by the 
judges. 

In 1480, the natives displayed such hostility to the English 
settlers, that the boroughs of the Pale sought permission not 
to return members to Parliament, on the ground of the danger 
incurred from the Irish enemies and the English rebels. In 
order to curtail the power of the lords of the Pale, Henry VII. 
sent Sir Edward Poynings as Deputy. In a Parliament 
assembled at Drogheda, in 1494, he enacted the statute known 
as Poynings’ law, which gave the control of Irish legislation 
to the English Council. On May 18, 1537, Lord Leonard 
Grey summoned a Parliament in Dublin, which changed the 
King’s title from that of lord to King of Ireland. The oppo- 
sition of the spiritual peers to that monarch’s ecclesiastical 
pretensions caused this Parliament to be prorogued. During 

1 Annals, Anecdotes, Traits, and Traditions of the Irish Parliaments, 1172—18o00. 
By J. Roderick O’Flanagan, B.L. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 
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his successor’s short reign, there is no mention of an Irish 
Parliament. On Mary’s accession, a Parliament met in Dublin, 
June 1, 1557, which repealed the anti-Papal legislation of 
Henry VIII. ; it was, however, re-enacted under her successor. 
It does not appear that at this time there was any fixed place 
of meeting, as we find the Parliament summoned now to 
Dublin, now to Drogheda, Trim, Naas, or Kilkenny. After 
the settlement of Ulster, the only Parliament which met under 
James I. repealed the statute of Kilkenny, and annulled all 
distinction of race between the subjects of the Crown. Of the 
Parliament which met under the viceroyalty of Wentworth, 
since created Earl of Strafford, we learn that it forwarded 
articles of impeachment against him and his colleagues. Under 
the Protectorate, no Parliament met in Ireland, but Irish 
members carefully selected from the Puritan faction, were 
summoned to Westminster. At the Restoration, the Irish 
Parliament, after a recess of twenty years, met in Chichester 
House. Only one Catholic was returned to it,a member for 
Trim. The accession of James II. was viewed with alarm by 
those who had obtained the estates of Catholics, under the Act 
of Settlement. On his return from France, he assembled a 
Parliament in person, at the King’s Inns. The Upper House 
consisted of forty-eight temporal and six spiritual peers, 
Protestant bishops, as no Catholic prelate was summoned. 
The Commons sent two hundred and twenty-four members, 
with but six exceptions, all Catholics, assuredly the most 
representative assembly that ever met in Ireland. The Acts 
of this Parliament having been burnt by public authority, the 
titles alone have been preserved. Of the thirty-five which 
were passed, we notice that which affirms the independence 
of the native Legislature and courts, the abolition of all 
incapacities of natives of Ireland, an Act for freedom of 
conscience, another repealing the Acts of Settlement and 
Explanation, all which were annulled by the English Parliament 
in 1690. A Parliament met in Dublin in 1692; as all were 
required to take the oath of supremacy, every Catholic was 
excluded. At the accession of George I. the relations between 
the Irish and British Legislatures were somewhat strained, the 
Irish House of Lords insisting on their claim to decide in the 
last instance all appeals from the native courts. By Act 6 
of George I. the London Parliament enacted that the English 
House of Lords was the Court of Ultimate Appeal, and pro- 
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claimed the subordination of the Irish Parliament to that of 
Great Britain. 

Under the viceroyalty of the Duke of Bedford, in 1759, 
the rumour of a contemplated union with Great Britain provoked 
a serious riot. Both Houses were invaded by an infuriated 
mob who were checked in their outrageous violence by the 
somewhat tardy display of military force. The biographical 
sketches of Lucas, Hussey Burgh, Flood, and Grattan, whose 
integrity and talents shed upon the Irish Parliament whatever 
lustre it may claim, need but a passing mention, as they are 
but indirectly connected with the subject the author professes 
to treat. At the accession of George III., Lucas brought 
in a Bill limiting the duration of the Irish Lower Chamber to 
six years. Hitherto its members were elected for the life of 
the Sovereign, and fully justified Hussey Burgh’s severe 
stricture on their venality: “Qur members,” writes he, “are 
returned by the fear or dependence, not by the free choice, 
of the electoral body. Unaccountable for their conduct in 
Parliament, their venality is unrestrained, and universal 
corruption reigns in the House. They are the tools of power, 
a set of men in regular pay, the janizaries of despotism.” The 
Bill, as required by Poynings’ law, was sent to England, and 
in the expectation of its being rejected in Ireland, a term of 
eight years was substituted. But as the alteration was deemed 
unimportant, it passed into law in 1767. As the elective franchise 
was withheld from the Catholics till 1793, it could hardly be 
considered a representative body. The collision between the 
Irish and British Parliament on the Regency question, in 1789, 
was one of the main reasons which induced Pitt to resolve on 
merging the two Legislatures into one united Parliament. The 
unblushing bribery, the delusive promises employed to give 
the measure a semblance of legality, are briefly set forth in 
these pages. We regret that the limits within which the author 
confines himself prevented him from giving the names of those 
who bartered the legislative independence of their country for 
place or pelf. 
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.—ST.PAUL’S CATHEDRAL IN THE TIME OF EDWARD VI.! 
4. 


Every Catholic must observe with genuine satisfaction the 
growing desire on the part of Protestants when dealing with 
the religious changes that took place in the sixteenth century, 
to consult contemporary documents. This is one aspect of our 
times which means a better order of things. Such men as 
Mr. Gairdner, Professor Brewer, and Mr. Pocock, are entitled to 
our respect and gratitude for their labours in this department. 
In this good work many Catholics are taking part, and among 
them Mr. Orlebar Payne, who has lately added another to the 
volumes of historical research for which we are indebted 
to him. 

In it he has reprinted from documents which he has 
personally consulted in the Record Office two interesting 
Inventories, one drawn up in 1552, the other presented at their 
request, to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral in the 
year 1553, by the Commissioners for the seizure of church 
goods. The two lists help the student of history to trace the 
progress of religious events with remarkable clearness in the 
reign of that weak-minded and ill-advised young monarch, 
Edward VI. 

That of 1552 will interest the lover of ancient needlework 
on account of the rich vestments, costly jewels, and altar 
furniture contained therein ; a collection which to modern ideas 
is unique of its kind. And yet the author tells his readers 
that rich as the Inventory is, it will certainly not bear com- 
parison with those furnished at various times in the past 
history of London's Metropolitan Church. We ourselves endorse 
in full what Mr. Payne in the excellent Introduction which he 
has prefixed to his book maintains, that for its artistic treasures 
St. Paul’s was second to none amongst the churches of medizval 
England. The careful collation of other Inventories printed 
by the various Antiquarian Societies testifies to the truth of this 
statement. 

The comparison between the Inventory of 1552, and of the 
following year is very suggestive. The former contains some 
tvelve pages of printed matter, while the latter occupies barely 


1 St. Paul’s Cathedral in the time of Edward V7: \veing a short account of its 
treasures, from a document in the Public Record Office. Edited by John Orlebar 
Payne, M.A. London: Burns and Oates, Limited ; New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 


Benzizer Brothers, 1893. 
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a page. Doubtless the change in the accessories required for 
the performance of Divine service as by law established will 
account in great measure for the difference. But the chief 
reason will be found in the words of Peter Heylin, a dis- 
tinguished Protestant divine who wrote his /H/¢story of the 
Reformation of the Church of England towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. He is a witness who can hardly be 
suspected of ulterior motives in judgment of the men that were 
bent upon separating England from the unity of Christendom, 
with a view to their own advancement in wealth. He says: 
“But the main engine at this time (1553) for advancing money, 
was the speeding of a commission into all parts of the realm 
under pretence of selling such of the lands and goods of 
chantrys, &c., as remained unsold; but in plain truth to seize 
upon all hangings, altar-cloths, fronts, parafronts, copes of all 
sorts, with all manner of plate, which was to be found in any 
cathedral or parochial church.” What became of the booty 
which managed to elude the King’s coffers is told us by the 
same historian in his L£eclesta Restaurata. Although some 
profit was hereby raised to the King’s exchequer, yet the far 
greater part of the prey came to other hands: “ Insomuch that 
many private men’s parlours were hung with altar-cloths, their 
tables and beds covered with copes, instead of carpets and 
coverlids, and many made carousing cups of the sacred chalices, 
as once Belshazzar celebrated his drunken feast in the sanctified 
vessels of the Temple. It was a sorry house and not worth the 
naming, which had not somewhat of this furniture of it, though 
it were only a fair large cushion made of a cope or altar-cloth, 
to adorn their windows, or make their chairs appear to have 
somewhat in them ofa chair of state. Yet how contemptible 
were these trappings in comparison of those vast sums of money 
which were made of jewels, plate, and cloth of tissue, either 
conveyed beyond the seas or sold at home.” According to the 
Inventory of 1552, besides innumerable other furniture, St. Paul’s 
owned thirty-four chasubles, and ninety-four tunicles, and no 
less than two hundred and ninety-four copes. A year later 
it has dwindled down to the following miserable remnant. 

Tissew for the King’s Majestie when he cometh thither. 

Zt. A Pall of Black Velvet to lay upon the herse. 

Zt. A Border of Black Sarcenet, with a fringe of black silk mixt 
with gold for the burial of noble persons. 

Zt. Bawdkins of divers sorts and colours, for garnishing the choir, 
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at the King’s coming, and for the Bishop’s seat; as also at other times 
when the quire shall be apparailed for the honour of the Realm. 

Jt. Eight Cusheons. 

Zt, Thirty Albis, to make Surplices for the Ministers and Choristers. 

Jt. Twenty-four old cusheons to kneel on. 

Zt. Seven Clothes of Lynnen, plain and diaper, for the Communion 
Table. 

Zt. Two Hangings of Tapestry, for the Quire. 

Jt. A Turkey Carpet for the Communion Table. 


These Inventories, besides their historical value, furnish 
much that it is interesting from an art point of view. 

Mr. Orlebar Payne has done good service, then, in reprinting 
these Inventories, if only for the sake of those whose object it 
may be to increase the glory of God’s house by providing it 
with vestments worked and embroidered in chaste and suitable 
designs. . 


5.—LIFE OF ST. EDMUND OF CANTERBURY.! 


We may rank Father Wallace’s new work with Father 
Bridgett’s BL. John Fisher and Thomas More,with Father Morris’ 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, as a model of what Lives of Saints 
ought to be. It is worthy of the best traditions of Benedictine 
literary labour. The author writes with enthusiasm as an 
Englishman and as an Edmundian, and he prefaces the Life 
with a graceful dedication to the venerable prelate whose name 
will ever be affectionately linked with the memories of Old Hall. 

The first chapter shows how justly the Life is said to be 
drawn from original sources. Long as is the list of documents 
catalogued by Hardy, the author can point to some six or eight 
of more or less importance which had escaped that writer’s 
notice. Of these several are but abridgments or copies of 
what was hitherto considered the standard Life of the Saint, 
viz., that by Bertrand, his chamberlain, printed by Marténe. 
But Father Wallace places in the first rank the Life in the 
Cotton MS. Jul. D. vi, which he, on excellent grounds, 
attributes to Eustace, a monk of Canterbury and chaplain of 
the Saint. To Robert Rich, the brother of the Saint, he ascribes 
the Cotton MS. Faust, B. i; and to Robert Bacon, “his school- 


1 Life of St. Edmund of Canterbury. From original sources. By Wilfrid 
Wallace, D.D., M.A., LL.B. Priest of the Order of St. Benedict of the Beuron 
Congregation. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., 1893. 
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fellow and bosom friend,” the unique MS. c. 12, 9, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and which, though giving full details of 
St. Edmund’s early life and professorship, has hardly attracted 
the attention of modern writers. The mere identification of 
the authors of these important Lives is a great step towards 
appreciating their value, and gives them much more authority 
than they were previously thought to possess. In addition to 
other important documents which have appeared in print since 
the previous Lives of the great Archbishop (such as the late 
Canon Rich Jones’ S¢. Osmund’s Register and the series of 
Monastic Records published by the Rolls, among which the 
works of Gervais of Canterbury are especially to be noted, 
thanks to the co-operation of Dr. Sheppard of Canterbury), a 
perfectly new light has been thrown on one portion of the 
Life by original research made by the Doctor into the hitherto 
unknown or uncared-for documents of Christ Church Monastery. 

All pains have been taken to illustrate the Life as far as 
possible by details which fill up the careful portrait, and make 
us realize the surroundings of St. Edmund, both in his early 
life, in his student’s days, and especially during his life as 
Archbishop. The austerities of the Saint will no doubt shock 
the fastidious reader, as the miraculous events will offend the 
sceptic. To a Catholic the story is the same of saints of 
every land and of every time. The marvel of the rain being 
stayed during the open-air sermon for the Crusade within the 
burial-ground of All Saints’, Oxford, has its modern parallels, 
just as the austerities of the student and Archbishop are seen 
reproduced among the mountains of the Abruzzi and in the 
towns of the Campagna in the person of an eighteenth century 
saint, who was beatified but the other day. 

The author’s careful reproduction of materials gives a 
more trustworthy, and to our minds, a more striking picture 
than any mere artistic effort could produce. Take for one 
example out of many, the description of St. Edmund’s private 
life : 


Our biographer, being now one of the Saint’s household, is able to 
furnish us with particulars from his own observation of his instance and 
fervour in prayer. He says that, after a very brief repose, he would 
spend the rest of the night up to the last cock-crow, in genuflections, in 
tears, and contemplation, and only then would he commence what he 
called his customary daily prayers. ‘We, however,” he continues, 
“sleepy and sluggish as we were, were hardly able to get up in time 
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to begin Matins with him, when he had already finished his round of 
prayers.” 

If his episcopal duties ever trenched upon his time for prayer, they 
never diminished his ardour to engage in that exercise; and if his 
clerics were prevented by business from hearing Mass at the proper 
time, he would himself, later on in the day, say Mass for them. 

He was very rigid in exacting purity of life from all the members of 
his household ; and, when engaging them, he always stipulated that if 
they ever transgressed in this respect they should be instantly dismissed 
from his service. But no amount of provocation, whether on the part 
of his domestics or of others, could ever disturb the equanimity of his 
soul or excite his anger, so careful was he to preserve that peace which 
springs from close communion with God.! As the world cannot 
bestow that peace, so neither can the iniquity of the world take it 
away. 

He was also particular in enforcing the rule of silence to be observed 
in the church and during the hours of night after Compline. He used 
to quote the saying: “Silence is the minister of justice ;”? and, “ He 
shall sit solitary and hold his peace; because he hath taken it upon 
himself.”3 

The engravings or phototypes are specially valuable. The 
story of his private seal, with the touching message which its 
legend conveyed to him in his hour of trial from his martyred 
predecessor, St. Thomas, has been told by Bertrand. But 
Father Wallace is enabled, through Dr. Sheppard’s kindness, to 
present an admirable representation of the seal. So in like 
manner each print is a real illustration, adding greatly to the 
value of the text. 

The position of the saintly Archbishop in face of the natural 
alliance between his Sovereign and the Pope was as difficult as 
it was delicate. His was one of the many cases that we meet 
with in history and in real life where there are conflicting 
duties; and without any lack of obedience to the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ he had immediate obligations to his flock and to 
the people of England. Henry III, however excellent his 
personal character might have been (and this stands out in 
striking contrast with that of his namesake, Henry II., and still 
more of his father, King John), by his weakness for foreigners 
and for unworthy favourites added gravely to St. Edmund's 
difficulties. Full of apostolic courage and of devotion to duty, 
the Archbishop had to meet opposition where it would seem to 

1 “Quoniam satagebat sollicitus servare jugiter pacem cordis.” (Vinc. Bell. 
Spec. iv. c. 78, p. 1311.) 

2 Tsaias xxxii. 17. 3 Lament. iii. 28. 
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him that he had the right to expect support. Tossed about 
by these cross currents, no wonder that he sought refuge at 
Pontigny. The lessons of his life, his meekness and _ his 
fidelity to God, come out clearly before the reader of this 
exhaustive and accurate biography, and the Congregation of 
Beuron, if it had done nothing more for England, has left us 
under great obligations for this masterly work of one of her sons. 

Father Wallace prefaces his Index with a pathetic note in 
which he pleads for forbearance in case of omissions on the 
ground of his broken health. To those who know what his 
state has been for many years, the wonder is that he has been 
able to carry out this work at all, and any want of finish in its 
pages finds a full excuse in the prolonged sufferings of the 
author. 


6.—MADAME DE KRUDENER.! 


Barbe-Julie Wiettinger (known to the world as Madame de 
Krudener) was born at Riga, in 1764. Perhaps some of the 
dreamy melancholy and the sternness which characterized the 
prophetess and preacher may be traced to the influence exerted 
by the sombre beauty of her wild, northern home. We cannot 
linger over her youth: it suffices to say that the brilliant 
marriage de convenance ended in disaster, that the young wife 
plunged wildly into the pleasures afforded by her existence as 
the wife of an ambassador to the principal Courts of Europe, 
until at last she overstepped the bounds even of the social code. 
Then with the waywardness which characterized her she grew 
tired of indulging the passion to which she had yielded, and 
became reconciled to her long-suffering husband, though she 
does not seem to have acquitted herself much better of her 
duties towards him. 

Disgusted with the pleasures of the world, she next turned 
to the pursuit of literature, in the vain hope of being able to 
satisfy her ardent aspirations and undefined longings. She 
created a great sensation by a novel called Va/erie, but it 
seems hard to determine whether this was due to the merits of 
the work or to the trouble taken by the authoress to ensure a 
favourable reception from the public. It was her last worldly 
triumph, for Madame de Krudener was approaching the great 


1 Life and Letters of Madame de Krudener, By Clarence Ford. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 
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moral crisis of her life—“a crisis which was to transform the 
brilliant, gifted, pleasure-loving woman of the world into the 
friend and comforter of the poor, the religious guide of 
queens and emperors, and the founder of one of the most 
curious revivalist movements of the century.” 

Madame de Krudener was about forty when, having lost 
her husband some time previously, she retired to her mother’s 
home at Riga. Up to this time religion had exercised little 
influence over her ; it is not even certain whether she belonged 
to the Greek or Lutheran Church. A tragic event coming 
beneath her notice now affected her deeply, and when she 
shortly afterwards became acquainted with a community of 
Moravian Brothers, her conversion, as she would probably have 
styled it, was completed. We soon find her setting out to visit 
various communities of the Brothers in Germany. She was 
attracted to Carlsruhe, the home of Jung-Stilling, then at the 
height of his fame. He initiated her into his views concerning 
the interpretation of the prophetic books of Scripture, the 
second Advent of Christ, and the speedy commencement of the 
Millenium. Madame de Krudener next went to Frederick 
Fontaine, a religious impostor, who traded upon the credulity 
of his disciples. She fell into the snare: indeed she was always 
inclined to be duped by those who found it profitable to make 
her the channel of soz-disant Divine inspirations. With her 
utter deficiency of sound judgment it was not surprising that 
she should have been led astray, especially when we remember 
that, though she aspired to emulate the saints, she had none of 
their safeguards. Neither in her letters nor in her sermons do 
we find any trace of the humble self-distrust with which they 
receive Divine communications, and above all no sign of the 
ready obedience to authority which characterizes them, realizing 
as they do that they who climb the greatest heights have most 
need of guidance. Madame de Krudener, on the contrary, was 
always the patroness of her spiritual guides, such as they were, 
and apparently regarded a Church as a most unnecessary 
institution. 

Filled with dreams of world-wide evangelization, Madame 
de Krudener spent the remaining years of her life wandering 
through the Continent. She went from place to place preaching 
and exhorting to repentance, warning and prophesying (it may 
be remarked ex passant that very few of her prophecies have 
been verified), and ministering to the spiritual and material 
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need of those with whom she came in contact. We find her 
addressing the same stirring appeals to high and low, standing 
forth perhaps more like some stern Prophet of the Old Testament 
than a gentle Apostle of the New. 

One of the most interesting episodes in her life is her 
intimacy with the Emperor Alexander. Her influence over 
him was great for some time, and though the Holy Alliance 
cannot be directly ascribed to her, there is no doubt she had 
inspired Alexander with the religious sentiments expressed by 
it. At any rate, her power was great enough to be dreaded. 
Calumny and misrepresentation did their work, and Madame 
de Krudener lost her royal disciple. 

The success of this remarkable woman must be ascribed in 
great measure to her magnetic personal attraction, and to the 
influence which would naturally be exerted by a self-sacrificing 
woman, who gave up a brilliant position to share the poverty 
of the poor and become their friend, who spoke the truth as 
fearlessly to sovereigns as to peasants, who was undaunted by 
persecution and calumny, and unwearied in her labours. But 
even in her lifetime her success was as ephemeral as it was 
sensational, and, looked at as a whole, her work affords but 
another melancholy instance of the failure to which independent 
religious action outside the Church is doomed. How could the 
frail bark, with fair white sails indeed, but without a rudder, 
without ballast, pilot other craft into harbour ? 

And as we lay down this interesting history of Madame de 
Krudener’s life, we think regretfully of the heights that might 
have been attained, of the enduring work that might have been 
accomplished if the restless, undisciplined spirit had submitted 
to the “perfect law of liberty,” if the ardent, generous nature 
had been trained in the school of the saints, and the strong 
character had been mellowed in the sunshine of the Catholic 
Faith. 

We are indebted to Clarence Ford for our introduction to 
a deeply interesting personality, and a glimpse at a strangely 
chequered career. It could have been no easy task to portray 
faithfully one whose character was so complex, who was so 
much loved and so much hated, so deeply revered and so 
frequently ridiculed, as Madame de Krudener. But the author 
has succeeded in combining a critic’s impartiality with the 
sympathy with the subject which is so essential an attribute 
of the biographer. 
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7.—THE PHYSICAL SYSTEM OF ST. THOMAS.! 

This neat little volume is the last work which the late 
Mr. Dering completed before his death. His earnest devotion 
to the Church, and his loyalty to the Scholastic Philosophy, is 
conspicuous in everything that he wrote. The disinterested 
desire ever animating him to extend the knowledge of the 
system of teaching approved by the Holy Father is strikingly 
manifest in the fact that a writer possessed of the literary skill 
exhibited in The Lady of Raven's Combe and Freville Chase 
should have devoted himself to the humbler and less attractive, 
though not less useful work of a translator. In so doing, 
however, Mr. Dering has conferred on us valuable works by 
some of the most distinguished Italian defenders of the 
Scholastic Philosophy. And not the least amongst these 
benefits is the present work. It was written, Father Cornoldi 
tells us in the Preface, to counteract the evil influences of the 
false and anti-Christian systems of Philosophy favoured by 
the Italian Government for no other end than the perversion 
of the Catholic youth of that country. 

In the second place [he observes], many who have a great reverence 
for the wisdom of the Angelic Doctor, and, in obedience to the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ, declare their adhesion to his doctrines, know too little 
of the fundamental questions that belong to Physics. Many have 
confused ideas about them, and therefore are liable to be taken in by 
sophisms and the authority of men who pass as wise and learned in 
such things. Hence they either ‘give in or vacillate, accepting as 
probable what is not only improbable, but also absurd and _ bad. 
These and other reasons have induced us to put before our readers, 
especially those who are given to the study of Philosophy and Natural 
Sciences, that system which we call the Physical System, whose 
principles were certainly professed by the Angelic Doctor, St. Thomas. 
(p. xi.) 

The subject-matter of the volume corresponds approxi- 
mately to the department of Scholastic Philosophy usually 
treated under the title of Cosmology. It contains thirty-one 
short chapters explaining briefly the leading conceptions of this 
branch of Metaphysics. Materia Prima, substantial forms, 
atoms, qualities, motion, transformation, &c., are all discussed 
in a tolerably popular style. The work does not profess to be 


1 The Physical System of St. Thomas. By Father G. M. Cornoldi, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Edward Heneage Dering. London and Leamington: Art and Book 
Company. 
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precisely a text-book, yet it will be of much use to the student, 
whilst for the general reader it contains a great deal of interest- 
ing and valuable information on points of scholastic doctrine 
not often to be found gathered into such compact form. Thus 
the reader who may have been puzzled by the denunciations of 
the popular use of the word Law at the hands of such writers 
as Professor Huxley, will find a very good sketch of St. Thomas’s 
treatment of the subject in chapter 10, and will be able to see 
why the notion of a precept still adheres, though in a remote 
sense, to the term when applied to denote the uniformities of 
chemical or biological phenomena. The simple explanation is 
that regularity or order, whether in the moral or physical world, 
can only have its ultimate source in an intelligent mind ; both 
are alike a dictate of reason. A brief but very convenient 
account of the doctrine of matter and form will also be found 
in the last chapters of the volume. 

The translation throughout exhibits the carefulness and 
fidelity characteristic of all Mr. Dering’s work. We cannot 
close this necessarily short notice of this welcome little book 
without expressing our regret that so useful a contributor to 
Catholic Philosophic literature in this country should have been 
taken from us. Amongst the worst needs of the higher educa- 
tion of to-day is that of a sound Philosophy, and Mr. Dering 
had generously set before himself the praiseworthy task of 
bringing within the reach of English readers, works of some 
of the best Catholic writers in Italy. As has been justly 
observed by the writer of the Preface of this volume: 


His life and literary labours had been devoted to the enlightenment 
and conversion of his countrymen. He died, as le had desired to do, 
in harness; and lamenting the greatness of his loss, the many who 
loved him can only echo his last printed words, in reference to the 
death of Father Liberatore: Dominus dedit .. . Dominus abstulit .. . 
sit nomen Domini benedictum. 


8.—POEMS CHIEFLY AGAINST PESSIMISM.! 


Among the divers creeds and philosophical systems that find 
acceptance with men of the present day outside the Catholic 
Church, is pessimism, which whether as a settled attitude of 
mind or as a philosophical speculation, asserts that the world on 
the whole is bad rather than good. Schopenhauer and Hart- 
1 Poems chiefly against Pessimism, By J.S. Fletcher, London: Ward and Downey. 
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mann have endeavoured to reduce it to a philosophical system. 
The former tells us that the world principle is an omnipotent, 
blindly struggling will, which is incapable of satisfying itself or 
delivering itself from its eternal cyclic misery. The latter formu- 
lates as the world principle the Unconscious whose primal error, 
for which it eternally atones in the endless misery of the world, 
was its kindling, just as Schopenhauer’s Will did, a light in the 
brain and in the consciousness of organized life. Another 
exponent of pessimism, Leopardi, would have us believe that 
man is at the mercy of a pitiless nature and under the necessity 
of enduring a thousand deaths daily. The poetry of Leopardi, 
Heine, and Byron is largely coloured with pessimism. Byron 
thus wrote: 
Count o’er thy days thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 


And know whatever thou hast been 
’Tis something better not to be. 


The pessimist asserts that all the ends and aims of life are 
vain and illusory, for life offers but illusions, and the illusion of 
illusions is man’s innate and inveterate belief that he is born to 
be happy and have pleasure. It is not within the scope of this 
Review to enter into and combat pessimism. The systems of 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann, built on a foundation yet weaker 
than sand, reveal their own absurdity and falseness in the telling. 
Suffice it to say, that the only solution to the question in point 
is found in revealed religion. This alone can explain the 
origin of evil, the miseries and seeming contradictions of life, 
and offer a real, true,and unending happiness in the next life, 
in the enjoyment and possession of God to him who has lived 
here in accordance with the dictates of conscience and the 
teachings of religion. Consequently anything that tends to 
check pessimistic views of life is a boon to society and should 
meet with a due welcome from all. We believe that the neat, 
well-printed volume of poems before us is calculated so to do to 
a considerable extent, for as the author says: 

Life is neither sad nor bad, 
If the heart be true and glad. (p. 9.) 
Moreover, there is to be the sight of God hereafter for days 
spent in holy living: 
Ah, Lord, I trust to see Thee in that day 
When earth and time shall both have passed away, 


And Thou shalt make Thy children blest 
Because Thy glory shall be manifest. (p. 31.) 
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And finally good will triumph over ill, 


Wherefore be patient and be strong 
What shall resist the Eternal Will? 

The Right must triumph o’er the Wrong, 
The Good prevail against the ill! (p. 53.) 

There is a brightness and a joyousness about many of the 
pieces calculated to drive away despondency and repining, such 
as the “ Merry Heart” and “ The Secret.” 

The readers of the poems cannot fail to admire the melody, 
the chasteness of expression, and the imaginative power of the 
verses. “The Flower Song,” to our mind, is a little gm. We 
quote the last stanza of it. 


, 


O love, and where will you take them ? (the flowers) 
These where the sick man lies 

’Neath the smoke-laden skies ; 

This where there’s need of pity 

In the unlovely city ; 

This to the heart that’s sad ; 

This to the heart that’s glad ; 

And these to the quiet breast 

That’s hushed for aye to rest. (pp. 50, 51.) 

The author is very happy, when dealing with flowers and 
fruits, in the choice of his epithets, and in this and many other 
ways reminds us of the late Laureate, whose works he seems to 
have studied closely. In fact, the poem entitled, “In memory 
of Alfred Tennyson,” contains many fine lines, and is replete 
with poetic fervour. The following verses, taken from this 
poem, are written in the author’s best vein. 

For far beyond these echoing bounds of space 
The eternal hills left limitless heights in air, 

And life and love are perfected for aye. 

No man hath seen or shall see what is there 
Until the breaking of some far-off day 

Unveils the unseen face 

Of the Eternal One, and sweeps aside 

The ancient mists that cloud the inmost shrine, 
Where human life is mingled with Divine, 

And hope and faith and love are satisfied. (p. 25.) 

The weakest compositions in the collection are “Love 
in Idleness,” and “Cor ad cor loquitur.” “Fra Ildefonso’s 
Guest” is a very choice and graceful piece, stamped with the 
true spirit of Christianity. This poem, and that to Tennyson, 
are, we think, the best in the volume, and place the author high 
above the many ordinary verse-writers of the present time. 





; 
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9.—FRANCOIS BACON.! 


If any one likes to speak of Bacon simply as an object 
of ridicule, abundant passages may be found in his works to 
furnish matter for scoffing, and on the other hand, if any 
panegyrist seeks only for what can be praised, again matter is 
sufficiently abundant. The difficulty is out of so much that 
is ill said and so much that is well said to strike a fair balance. 
M. Fonsegrive has attempted this impartial estimate, judging 
Bacon especially by what that writer undertook as his peculiar 
work, namely, to find a method of the sciences hitherto undis- 
covered and to employ the new instrument with a view rather 
to the utilities of life than to barren speculation. As Bacon 
speaks disparagingly of the ancients, it is necessary to know 
on what grounds he forms his judgment, and accordingly 
M. Fonsegrive devotes his First Book to an examination of 
what Bacon has actually said about some of his chief prede- 
cessors in pre-scholastic and scholastic times. Their labours he 
certainly undervalues. Even when put in the form of a hypo- 
thesis there is an arrogance of tone about such a sentence as 
the following: “If the end of the sciences has so far not been 
correctly stated by any one, it is no wonder if in the means 
taken to the end, there has been error.” (Novum Organum, i. 82.) 
That end he makes out to be utilitarian: “The true legitimate 
goal of the sciences is no other than that human life may be 
enriched with new inventions and treasures.” 

M. Fonsegrive is candid enough to admit that there are other 
passages which may be set in opposition to this expression of a 
narrow utilitarianism, but at the same time he thinks that the 
charge remains true which lays it to the account of Bacon that 
he does not assign its proper dignity to the Aristotelian “life of 
contemplation.” And even as regards mere inductive science 
with a view to physical advancement, Bacon blundered not 
only in his statement of principles, but also in many of his 
practical conclusions. At the same time he did perform a 
service in giving emphatic utterance to an idea which was in 
the air at the time, namely, that experiment and the a Posteriori 
method were indispensable in physics, and had not hitherto 
been sufficiently applied. The benefit of this teaching is not 
denied if over against it we set the fact that some of Bacon’s 


1 Francois Bacon. Par G, L. Fonsegrive, Professeur au Lycée Buffon. Paris: 
Lethielleux, 10, Rue Cassette. 
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utterances lent themselves only too naturally to a depreciation 
of the higher realms attainable by human thought, and to a 
glorification of a positivism which excludes metaphysics. The 
evils of this latter doctrine are, says M. Fonsegrive, 


Vaguely felt at the present day. There is a dull perception that in 
robbing man of the metaphysical we are taking from him all else. 
Religion has no longer a foundation ; science has no longer any other 
control over itself but that of experiment, on any other end but that of 
utility ; morality can find no other rule but that of civil law; nothing 
from within comes to man to prescribe respect and love towards his 
fellows, only law and its outward means of constraint are left to 
maintain a show of cohesion, ready to disappear at the first injury 
done to its machinery. For reason, and reason alone, metaphysical 
reason, such as it was understood by Aristotle, and Plato, his master, 
can give us knowledge of the universal, immutable laws, wherein, as in 
their first principles, are contained all things and all events. Nothing 
can be more beneficial than the quiet contemplation of these laws, 
Such quietude, far from being a lazy inertia, is the highest function of 
mind. ‘Therefore it was the capital mistake of Bacon and of his 
modern disciples to call such contemplation sterile ; the sublimest act 
is not one of motion onwards, but of rest at a point. (p. 403.) 


10.—THE CATHOLIC TUNE BOOK.! 


Without denying the claim of The Catholic Tune Book to the 
merit of completeness, exception may be taken to the practical 
force of the Editor’s profession that it is the only complete 
hymn-book published in this country, unless the term “country ” 
be limited strictly to England, and S¢. Patrick's Hymu Book, 
lately published in Ireland, and easily available for English use, 
be entirely ignored. Independently, however, of this recent 
publication from the Sister Isle, it must be admitted that the 
Popular Hymn and Tune Book (Burns and Oates) is complete 
enough, albeit somewhat prohibitive in price owing to the scale 
upon which it has been edited. From a price point of view 
alone the tune-book before us is an undoubted boon, a greater 
one even than the organ score of the Irish work referred to. 

Dr. Storer’s personal share in the book certainly reveals the 

1 The Catholic Tune Book, containing a complete collection of tunes in every 
metre to all the English hymns in general use, and also settings to the Latin Vesper 
Hymns. Edited by John Storer, Mus. Bac. Oxon.; Mus. Doc., Trin. Coll., Tor., 


&c. Op. 53. London: Alphonse Cary, 87, Oxford St. W.; R. Washbourne, 18, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 
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scientific musician, if not always the practical man. Some want 
of discretion is visible in the framing of original melodies and 
in new arrangements of old tunes. In many cases the editor’s 
harmonic treatment appears to us far too elaborate and not 
a little unnatural (eg. No. 13). There is, too, an excessive 
straining after the minor scale, sometimes in the melodies, but 
more especially in the harmonies. The closing harmony in the 
second line of hymn No. 296 is a case in point. Hymn No. 109, 
“Jesus to Thee we look,” although stamped with originality, and 
in itself a fine piece of harmony, ought nevertheless, in our 
Opinion, to be entirely banished from the sphere of popular 
hymn-music, owing to the chromatic nature and unexpected 
intervals of its melody, and, to the common ear, puzzling 
harmonic progressions. Again, hymns No. 89 and 97, though 
not devoid of merit as compositions, are hardly less unpractical. 
The editor’s re-arrangement of Stephenson’s fine tune, set to 
the words: “O Sacred Heart” (No 131), is a fair instance of 
over-elaboration and chromatism. The older arrangement to 
be found in the Crvowz, though not perfect, is far more natural 
and appropriate. Neither do we think that Schachner’s melody 
(No. 202), the authorship of which Dr.Storer expresses by a 
sign of interrogation, is at all improved by its new harmonic 
dress. 

Why, one is constrained to ask, has the accomplished editor 
stated the musical authorship of Hymn No. 261 (wrongly 
numbered in the Index as No. 260) as “Anonymous”? In the 
Popular Hymn and Tune Book it is correctly ascribed to G.H. 
(George Herbert, Esq.), who is still living. Moreover, is it a 
warrantable liberty to simplify this composer’s melody, as well 
as alter his masterly harmonies? We feel quite sure that no 
authority can have been given for these modifications, which do 
considerable injustice to a truly beautiful and majestic hymn. 
Aut sit ut est, aut non sit would, we suspect, be the author’s 
verdict, as it is also ours. 

By the way, the other setting to the same words, “ Jesus, my 
Lord, my God, my All,” is also wrongly referred to in the Index 
as No. 300, instead of No. 306. In the matter of range Dr. Storer 
not unfrequently allows the melody to run as high as upper F. 
It appears to us that E natural is the xe plus ultra, if not of 
congregational ambition, at least of congregational ability. 

Although it seemed a duty of conscientious criticism to 
point out the aforesaid blemishes, as we take them to be, 
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nevertheless we should be very loth to convey the impression 
that the work in hand is on the whole anything but a welcome 
addition to our stock of Catholic hymns. There are indeed 
many fine hymn tunes in the Collection, and, as we said above, 
the editor’s work is that of a thoroughly competent theorist. 
Even where his hymn tunes seem least suited for popular 
rendering, they are generally bold and vigorous. The religious 
berceuse “ Sleep, Holy Babe” is quite a charming and thoroughly 
devout children’s sacred song. 

Let us add that the material part of the work is entirely 
satisfactory. The German type used is excellent, the binding 
strong and presentable, and the work of editing—barring the 
slight inaccuracies already noted—carried out with laudable 
care. We have nothing but good wishes for the future of 
Dr. Storer’s Op. 53. 


II.—BROWNSON’S VIEWS.! 


The object of this useful little book, as we are told in the 
Preface, is to put before the reader of to-day who might possibly 
be deterred by the magnitude of the undertaking from perusing 
the twenty volumes of the original work, the views of a great 
American thinker and champion of orthodoxy, Orestes A. 
Brownson. The ultimate end the compiler has in view is to 
combat the growing tendency of the age to separate religion 
and moral feeling from the domain of literature, science, and 
politics ; and further to show that the principles of Christianity 
are nothing if they are not capable of “entering into every fibre 
of our being, and becoming identified with our inmost soul.” 

The selections are grouped under eight main headings, viz., 
Literature, Education, the Sciences, the United States, Political 
Economy, Civil and Religious Liberty, Philosophy, and the 
Philosophy of the Supernatural; and under each heading the 
compiler has managed by a most judicious selection from 
the original work to put forward much useful matter, which will 
be found to bring out clearly the truth of the principle, the 
inculcation of which was laid down in the beginning as the 
moving cause in the publication of this volume. Though 
the book is written primarily for American readers, still, if 

1 Brownson’s Views. Literary, Scientific, and Political Views of Orestes A. 
Brownsen. Selected from his works by Henry F. Brownson. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: Benziger Brothers; London: Burns and Oates. 
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we except the selections under the heading of “the United 
States” (and they have an interest of their own), there is nothing 
in the book which will not be found to be of practical application 
to the wants of English readers. 

Under the first division we find a very plain-spoken criticism 
on American Literature, in which even Irving, Hawthorne, and 
Prescott do not escape without censure. The inferiority of 
American literature is attributed to the fact that American 
writers have written to please English readers, without striving 
to create a national literature of their own; though later on the 
author allows that in the absence of a national character, owing 
to the heterogeneous elements of which the American people is 
composed, they “are not in the condition to make any important 
additions to this national literature.” The author next attacks 
the frivolousness of modern literature in general, and shows the 
necessity of an aim beyond the mere desire of producing a work 
of art. Literature must be Christian, and in reference to this 
view, we have a strong comparison drawn between Catholic and 
Protestant literature. The former, though perhaps it does not 
reach the same standard of literary excellence as its rival, is 
essentially Christian, the latter just as essentially heathen in its 
substance and groundwork. The author predicts a great future 
for Catholic literature in America, and warns his co-religionists 
that there should exist between religion and literature a perfect 
harmony, so that whatever comes from the pen of a Catholic 
writer, even though he confine himself to a mere natural treat- 
ment of his subject, should at least be negatively Catholic, 
ze. should carefully exclude anything which is at variance with 
Catholic truths and beliefs. 

Under the heading of Education, we have a history of 
the growth of the American Educational System, and an 
account of the difficulties under which Catholics labour in 
this matter, all of which may be read with interest and 
profit by English readers. Mr. Brownson was, as we know, 
the great champion of Catholicism and the strenuous oppo- 
nent of infidelity. And the warmth with which he pleaded 
his cause will perhaps account for the extreme views he 
sometimes advocates, and which we fancy will not prove very 
acceptable to a large section of his readers both at home and in 
this country. As, for example, when arguing for the system by 
which each denomination should be allowed to have schools 
State supported proportionate to the number of its followers, he 
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excludes all infidels from any right to State support for the 
education of their children. The limits at our disposal will not 
allow us to go into an examination of the sections in detail. 
Suffice it to say. that the selections are carefully chosen, and 
their purport clearly denoted in the Table of Contents. We can 
recommend this little book therefore, not as one to be read 
through and then laid aside, but as one to be kept ready at 
hand as a book of reference, an antidote for many erroneous 
ideas both theological and philosophical, and for a solution 
of many of the vexed controversial questions of the present day. 


I2.—AURELIUS AMBROSIUS.! 


This is not a Life of St. Ambrose, but an interesting and 
learned study on his hymns. The first difficulty to be met 
with in the study of the Hymnology of the Church is to ascribe 
each hymn to its true author. Imbedded in the Liturgy they 
carry with them no external marks by which we may know 
them ; for little did their saintly authors care about their own 
fame if only their labours served the purpose for which they 
were intended, to raise up the minds and hearts of the people 
to God. Father Dreves does not claim originality for the 
three canons by means of which he secks to divide the true 
Ambrosian hymns from the false, but takes them from Biraghi’s 
Inni stncert e carmi dt S. Ambrogio, a monograph which 
appeared in Milan in 1862, and which our author considers as 
final on the subject. That this portion of his book, though not 
original, is not superfluous, the writer proves by showing the 
manner in which German writers, of the most recent date and 
of considerable erudition, have ignored the Italian work either 
through malice or ignorance. The first canon is an internal 
one, according to which the hymn must be in complete harmony 
with the mind and method of Ambrose. Father Dreves only 
deals with the hymns on this principle after having first applied 
to them the two other canons, thus finding a safe basis for 
such discussion in those which rest on the undoubted authority 
of St. Augustine. The second test to which each is applied is 
of palmary importance: Has it always found a place in the 
Milanese Liturgy? In the Liturgy, namely, of that Church 


1 Aurelius Ambrosius. Der Vater des Kirchengesanges. Von Guido Maria 
Dreves, S.J. Freiburg: Herder, 1893. 
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which would have first received it from Ambrose and clung 
to it most tenaciously if really the work of the great Milanese 
Bishop. This canon Father Dreves applies first, and it is with 
him a sme gua non for the acceptance of a hymn as genuine. 
The third criterion by which each hymn is examined is that 
of the external evidence of either cotemporary or nearly 
cotemporary writers. This test is of varying value according to 
the authority who makes mention of the hymn, and is of course 
not an indispensable condition, for indeed only twelve hymns 
have thus been casually alluded to. Eighteen hymns come 
through the triple ordeal and are vouched for by Father Dreves 
as being truly Ambrosian. We subjoin a list, as it may be of 
interest to some who may not be in a position to read the 
excellent work we are reviewing: Jntende qui regis Israel, 
LE terne rerum Conditor, Deus Creator omnium, Jam surgit hora 
tertia, Iluminans altissimus, Hic est dies verus Dei, Agnes beate 
virginis, Victor Nabor felix pit, Grates tébt Jesu novas, Aposto- 
lorum passio, Apostolorum supparem, Amore Christi Nobilis, 
Aiterna Christt munera, Splendor paterne gloria, Nune sancte 
nobis spiritus, Rector potens verax Deus, Rerum Deus tenax vigor, 
Jesu corona virginum. Of these the four first are vouched for 
by St. Augustine. 

In the second part of his book Father Dreves discusses the 
tones and melody of St. Ambrose. He holds it for certain 
that the hymns were truly sung and not merely rendered in 
recitative ; and furthermore that St. Ambrose used the then 
prevalent musical system which he maintains was of Grecian 
origin. The author closes with a chapter in which he elucidates 
his views as to which tones really owe their origin to 
St. Ambrose. It is of interest to note the high opinion the 
writer has formed of the late Dr. Trench, whose judgment he 
describes as “ stets getstvolle, stets bezeichnende.” 


13—A VISIT TO EUROPE AND THE HOLY LAND.! 


The Visit to Europe, of which a simple, unvarnished account 
is given in the volume before us, was the holiday trip of an 
American priest, who narrates the impressions he received and 


1 4 Visit to Europe and the Holy Land. By the Rev. H. F. Fairbanks. New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. ; London: Burns and Oates, Limited, 
1892. 
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the observations he made on the occasion of his first leaving 
the land of his birth. We are glad to find that this book, which 
was published first in 1887, has reached a third edition ; since 
the object the writer proposed to himself was, as he tells us in 
the Preface, to supply a long-existing need in America, that 
of trustworthy books of travel written by travellers who see 
with honest eyes, and do not go abroad with preconceived ideas 
which they are determined to confirm. In the company of two 
other priests from the same diocese as himself, Father Fairbanks 
contrives to see a great deal during the period, necessarily 
limited though it be, of his absence from America. The 
travellers pass quickly through England, France, and Italy, 
on their way to the land of the Pharaos and the Pyramids ; 
thence they proceed to Palestine, sojourning a while in Jerusalem, 
and visiting the many attractive spots in its vicinity. Returning 
by way of Jaffa, Alexandria, and Naples, to Rome, they spend 
several weeks in the Eternal City, afterwards going northwards 
by way of Switzerland, Germany, and Holland, to England. 
The writer himself extended his tour to Scotland, but did not 
go beyond Edinburgh, rejoining his companions at Liverpool 
in order with them to inspect the chief objects of interest and 
natural beauties of the Emerald Isle. Their trip was evidently 
a very enjoyable one. The descriptions of the various scenes 
are given in a plain, unpretending manner, with no aim at 
effect ; they are interspersed with allusions to Scripture, and 
pious reflections. Occasionally the sentiments of the author 
are embodied in poetic effusions. This book can be heartily 
recommended for lending libraries, to which it will be a most 
welcome addition. Asa specimen of the style, the description 
of Mount Carmel may be quoted. 


High above us rose Mount Carmel, which branches off from the 
mountains of Samaria, and extends towards the north-west to the sea. 
It is about fifteen miles long and rises in some places to a height of 
more than seventeen hundred feet. This mountain was the residence 
of the Prophets Elias and Eliseus, and the seat of the “School of the 
Prophets.” It slopes towards the great sea into which it juts, a high 
and bold promontory on which the convent of Mount Carmel is situated, 
four hundred and eighty feet above the water. The convent, seen from 
the land or sea, is a very conspicuous object. Carmel is covered with 
trees and vegetation, and even now is beautiful and majestic ; therefore 
does Solomon sing in the Canticle of Canticles, in reciting the praises 
of the Spouse, “ My head is like Carmel.” 
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I soon reached the monastery, and received a most cordial welcome 
from the Carmelite monks. The convent looks out from its heights 
over the Mediterranean Sea; it is surely a holy place in which to 
spend a lifetime, and a divine place from which to pass from earth 
to Heaven. I became acquainted with an aged Carmelite Father, 
wearing a long, white, flowing beard. He was a Belgian and had 
been on the missions in the East Indies, and knew English well. 
This venerable guide showed us over the building. The most interesting 
part is the cave of the Prophet Elias. We also knelt before the altar of 
St. Simon Stock, who lived six years in this holy retreat. (pp. 210, 214.) 


I14.—THE GALLEY-SLAVE.! 


In the story of Zhe Galley-slave, the reader will find a well- 
known incident in the life of the Apostle of Charity, St. Vincent 
of Paul, adroitly woven by M. Raoul de Navery into an attractive 
tale. The opening chapter introduces us toa young cashier in 
a mercantile house, falsely accused of having misappropriated 
£500 of his employer's money. Unable as he is to prove his 
innocence, he is sent to the galleys for ten years. The real 
culprit is his master’s son, who stole the sum by means of a false 
key, to liquidate debts contracted at the gaming-table. A 
servant of the establishment has witnessed the act, and he uses 
this knowledge, not to clear the innocent, but as a means of 
extorting hush-moncy from the guilty man. The heart-broken 
mother of the condemned, a poor widow, with her only other 
child, a dumb boy, follows him to Marseilles, where she meets 
with St. Vincent of Paul, who, returning from seven years of 
slavery in Africa, is inspired with the desire of alleviating the 
lot of the unfortunate galley-slaves. At that period, when Louis 
XIII. was King, no class of society was in so miserable a con- 
dition as the galley-slaves. Laden with irons, chained to the 
benches of their floating prison, they were governed by arbitrary 
and merciless keepers, who punished the slightest misdemeanour 
with severe castigation or cruel torture. St.Vincent of Paul 
added to his other charitable works that of interesting the King 
on their behalf, and was by him appointed Chaplain-General of 
the galleys. He went zzcognito among these abandoncd criminals, 
calming, consoling, cheering them. Nay more, with sublime 


1 The Galley-slave. An Incident in the Life of St. Vincent of Paul. From the 
French of Raoul de Navery. London: St. Anselm’s Society, 6, Agar Street, 
Charing Cross, 1893. 
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generosity he took the place of one of them, and thus shared 
their life of toil and bondage, the better to sympathize with and 
help them. The convict whom the humble, lowly Saint thus 
temporarily replaced, was Rémy, the cashier who had been 
wrongfully condemned. The servant who knew him to be 
innocent, having discovered that by his silence he had been 
instrumental in sending to the galleys the son of a man to 
whom he was deeply indebted for having once saved his father’s 
life, was filled with remorse. He wrote to Rémy, eight years 
of whose sentence had already elapsed, telling him that if 
he could obtain a few days’ leave of absence, he would furnish 
him with proof of his innocence. It was to procure for him this 
temporary release that the holy priest caused the chains of a 
convict to be rivetted on his consecrated hands. The tragic 
adventures that Rémy met with, and the circumstances of his 
ultimate liberation, we leave the reader to discover for himself. 
A slight but most important modification of the original has 
been made by the translator. M. Raoul de Navery represents 
St. Vincent as saying Mass on one occasion during his captivity 
in Africa without vestments, without permission, with a common 
golden drinking-cup for a chalice. The liberty granted to writers 
of fiction certainly does not extend to statements such as this, 
since under no circumstances would a Catholic priest be guilty 
of so flagrant a breach of ecclesiastical discipline. In the 
English version (p. 54) Vincent declines the profane robes and 
unhallowed vessels offered for the purpose by the Mohammedan 
wife of his owner, and procures from a priest at Tunis the 
sacred vestments and other requisites for the Holy Sacrifice. 
It is well that the translator was a well-informed Catholic, 
otherwise this unpardonable oversight on the part of the 
author would have passed without detection and correction. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Dr. BYRNE'S Catholic Doctrine‘ is only a small volume of four 
hundred pages, but nevertheless it is capable of doing a great 
deal of good. One of the best services we can do whether to 
ourselves or to our children just growing up into adult age, is to 
pay great attention to the acquirement of sound and extensive 
knowledge of the Catholic Faith. This Faith is its own best 
defence when it is thoroughly understood; and if nowadays 
in our young people who have to mix a great deal with 
Protestants the Faith is exposed to great danger, one of the 
principal reasons is that they do not know their faith. They 
may have learnt their catechism in their childhood, but that is 
probably largely forgotten, and besides, although the catechism 
is excellent for children, it needs to be supplemented in order 
to meet the needs of older minds. In the little book before us 
those who desire it can find an excellent supplement to the 
catechism of the kind indicated. It is clearly and accurately 
written, and has the /mprimatur of the Archbishop of Boston, 
and a Preface by Cardinal Gibbons, to guarantee it. To give 
an idea of the nature of its contents we may mention that it 
treats of the chief Truths of Religion, of the Moral Law, of the 
Means of Grace. These headings explain themselves. Then 
follows an Appendix, in which are explained such subjects as 
these: Miracles, Feast of the Sacred Heart, Definition of the 
Immaculate Conception, Pilgrimages, Episcopal Insignia, &c. 
Father Glover, a priest of long experience on the mission, 
has published a series of simple explanations of the prayers 
and ceremonies of Holy Mass.” They were originally addressed 
to his congregation, and are homely old-fashioned discourses 


1 The Catholic Doctrine of Faith and Morals. By the Very Rev. William Byrne, 
D.D., Vicar-General of the Archdiocese of Boston. Boston: Cashman, Keating, 
and Co., 1892. 

2 An Explanation of the Prayers and Ceremonies of the Mass. By the Rev. 
E. R. Glover, O.S.D. London: Art and Book Company; Catholic Truth Society. 
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with no attempt at florid language or elaborate style, but 
stating practical truths in a practical way. There is a curious 
expression on page 51; speaking of the prayers of the Canon, 
Father Glover says that they are not “particularly inspired.” 
We do not understand what is meant unless it means that they 
are not inspired at all. These discourses might well be read 
to country folk as Sunday sermonettes. 

The Rev. Dr. Parkinson, Professor of Philosophy at Oscott, 
has done a good service to beginners in scholastic philosophy 
by publishing a little book of definitions.1 The work is in Latin, 
and is meant exclusively for students who are still in the course 
of their studies. The terms most frequently in use in the 
schools are defined with clearness and precision, and not a few 
modern words current in the philosophical writings of our own 
day are introduced in their English form and briefly explained. 
There are many to whom this. book of fifty pages will prove 
very useful, more useful perhaps than larger works of the same 
kind, such as Signorielli’s Lexicon Peripataticum, which exceeds 
four hundred pages. It is very well printed and neatly got up. 
The terms proper to each treatise are given separately, beginning 
with Logic and ending with Ethics, while at the end there is a 
general Index arranged alphabetically. 

We are glad to see published an instalment of an English 
translation of Sister Emmerich’s Life of our Lord.* The descrip- 
tion of the Flight into Egypt and of the Massacre of the Innocents 
is very interesting, and though there is in it a great deal that 
is novel and surprising, yet it seems to us to bear, generally 
speaking, the stamp of truth. We are inclined to think that 
the translator, if he is inclined to follow up his good work, will 
find many other portions of the book from which he has made 
this extract, no less interesting and instructive, e¢,g., the account 
of the conversion of St. Mary Magdalene. Why should not 
the whole be translated? It would sell well in England, better 
still in America) We recommend the suggestion to the 
translator, who has done this beginning of his work with care 
and skill. 

St. Leonard of Port Maurice’s treatise on Holy Mass, with 
his method of hearing Mass, devotions for Mass and Holy 


1 Definitiones Philosophie. Quas conscripsit H. Parkinson, S.T.D. Brugis: 
C. Beyaert, Editor, 1893. 
2 The Flight into Egypt. From the Meditations of Sister Emmerich. Translated 


by G, Richardson. London: Burns and Oates, Limited. 
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Communion, &c., is quite a classical work on its all-important 
subject. We are glad to see a new edition published in most 
neat and compendious form by the Art and Book Company, 
and can strongly recommend it to any one who needs some 
portable help to his own devotions at Holy Mass, or wishes to 
give a most valuable little present to a pious friend. 

Deharbe’s Small Catechism? with illustrations is another of 
the useful works published by Messrs. Herder for the benefit 
of English-speaking Catholics. It is simple and clear, the 
illustrations are excellent, and it is admirably adopted for young 
children. We think it would have been better to have given a 
prose translation of the German verses of poetry, rather than 
verses which are not really English verse at all. We would 
recommend the enterprising publisher to see to this in future 
editions or in other similar works, of which we hope a large 
number may issue from his press. 

The New Month of Mary*® is not the work of St. Francis 
de Sales, but, as far as we can gather from the Preface, is 
written by nuns of the Visitation Order. It contains many 
pious thoughts and edifying anecdotes respecting St. Francis, 
but the theology appears sometimes not quite exact in expres- 
sion. On page 40 the connatural attributes of our Lord’s glorified 
Body are spoken of as if they were identical with the miraculous 
gifts bestowed upon His mortal Body. On page 76 we are told 
that “many of the saints believe that frequently, during the 
day and night, Mary was carried by angels into the heavenly 
regions to hear the praises given by the Father and the Holy 
Ghost to the God-Man.” This may be so, but we should be 
glad to know the names of a few of the “many” saints who 
have asserted it. In the same way we learn (p. 23) “that it is 
the opinion of many learned and devout servants of Jesus 
Christ that after His Resurrection He gave Communion daily 
to His Blessed Mother.” On page 72 we are told that the 
“reprimand” given by the angels to the disciples at the 
Ascension is a manifest proof that Mary was not present, and 
that “it included a command to return and seek Mary.” All 

1 The Hidden Treasure, or the Value and Excellence of Holy Mass. With prayers 
for Holy Mass, &c. By St. Leonard of Port Maurice. London and Leamington : 
Art and Book Company. Price Is. 

2 Deharbe’s Small Catechism. Translated from the German with thirty-three 
Illustrations. Freiburg: Herder. 

3 The New Month of Mary. St. Francis de Sales. New York, &c., Benziger 
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possible honour to Mary! but we cannot think that she is 
honoured by such strange statements like these, for which no 
sort of authority is given. 

Anticipating the objections to his little book that so many 
manuals on Ethics have already appeared, the author of the 
present work! has recourse by way of apology to the plea of 
St. Augustine that a variety of writings on the same subject 
tends to bring it under the notice of more readers. Perhaps 
there is a little unreality in this excuse, but for another reason it 
seems to us that fresh manuals on Ethics and similar subjects 
should always be welcome. They aid materially in the search 
after exact expression in subject-matter where exact expression 
is of immense importance. This power of exact expression 
Father Potters has in an eminent degree, and we can accordingly 
recommend his manual very cordially to the young students for 
whom he intends it. Under his guidance they will be able to 
acquire a sound knowledge of ethical science and afterwards to 
appreciate the contrast between the clear, sharp conceptions of 
Catholic Philosophy and the misty ambiguities, so unsatisfying 
to the mind, which are all that “modern thought” has been able 
to attain to. To take an illustration, how exactly Catholic 
Ethics threads its way between Eudamonism and Deontologism 
in the assignment of the ultimate standard of morality; that 
is to say, between the various forms of Utilitarianism and 
Intuitionism of which the most prominent representatives are 
respectively Mr. Herbert Spencer and Immanuel Kant? Father 
Potters cannot of course bestow more than a few pages on this 
wide subject, but those few pages are quite sufficient to enable 
us to perceive where these false systems go wrong. It will be 
seen from the title that the author takes the Angelical Doctor 
as his guide, following therein both his own judgment and the 
wishes of the Holy Father. For it is well known how anxious 
Leo XIII. is that the teacher, whom God has specially raised 
up to be our safe guide through the difficulties of Philosophy 
and Theology, should be restored to his former and rightful 
place in Catholic Schools. The present volume only deals with 
General Ethics. Another on Special Ethics is announced as 
shortly to follow. 


1 Compendium Philosophie Moralis seu Ethice secundum principia Sancti Thome 
ad usum scholarum, <Auctore P. Potters, Prof. in Seminario Bredano. Pars Prima. 
Ethica Generalis. Friburg: Herder, 1892. 
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We reviewed the first edition of Father de Groot’s excellent 
treatise! on the proofs of the Divine origin of the Catholic 
Church in a recent number. We are pleased to find that the 
need of a second edition has so soon been felt. So speedy 
a demand may be taken as by itself showing that it is found to 
be a useful handbook for use in the theological school-room. 

The work done by Cardinal Dominici, and his manner of 
doing it, are ably and clearly sketched by a Redemptorist 
Father in the compass of a short biography of great intcrest.? 
At the early age of fourteen, Dominici entered the Dominican 
Order, in spite of an obstacle which one might have thought 
insuperable to his admission, an impediment in his speech which 
caused him to stammer. Of this he was cured through the 
intercession of St. Catherine of Siena, when ten years later, he 
felt himself called to effect the reform of his Order. Great 
laxity of discipline had crept into this as well as many other 
religious institutions, in consequence of: (1) the plague that had 
ravaged Italy and almost emptied the cloisters, (2) the discord 
occasioned by the unhappy Schism of the West. Not only was 
his tongue loosed, but it was endowed with the gift of rare 
eloquence, so that he became one of the most famous preachers 
of his day. Beginning in Venice, Dominici was instrumental 
in reforming the convents both of men and women already 
existing, and founding new ones in the chief towns of Italy. 
The Cardinal’s hat was bestowed on him in recognition of his 
zeal in abolishing abuses, reviving the study of classical 
literature, and healing the divisions which were rending the 
Church of Christ. 

The life of Madame de Miramion® is a wonderful example 
of heroic virtue and charity, of active zeal and devotion to the 
salvation of her fellow-men. Left a widow at the age of sixteen, 
after six months of wedded happiness, she withdrew as much 
as possible from the gay world of Paris, and spent her days 
in the care of the little daughter that was born to her, and in 
the service of the poor. Later on the wonders she wrought 
in establishing and directing the good works on which she 


1 Summa Apologetica de Ecclesia Catholica ad mentem S. Thome Agittnatis. 
Auctore Fr. J. V. de Groot, O.P. Editio altera ab auctore recognita. Ratisbone, 18 


2 Cardinal Johannes Dominici, O.P. Kin Reformatoren-Bild aus der Zeit de 





groszen Schisma. Gezeichnet von P. Augustin Roesler, C.SS.R. Freiburg im 
Breisgau: Herders’che Verlagshandlung, 1893. 
3 Marie Bonneau de Miramion. 3y Cecilia Mary Caddell. London and 
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expended her time and her wealth, are almost incredible. Her 
career, as traced by Miss Caddell in this short biography, offers 
an edifying contrast to that of the majority of the opulent 
members of Parisian society during the seventeenth century, 
an epoch, as is well known, marked by special luxury and 
frivolity in France. 

Mrs. Tollemache has written a sympathetic account of the 
Jansenists,! giving a sketch of the life of each and some extracts 
from their writings. The admiration of a Protestant for any 
body of men or set of opinions within the Catholic Church 
indicates of itself a certain Protestant tendency in its objects. 
Jansenism has about it a strong flavour of the Anglican spirit 
—independence, resistance to authority, obstinate changing of 
their own opinions and their own will, the narrow spirit of 
Puritanism, and, above all, a large infusion of pride, all account 
for the enthusiastic appreciation of the Jansenists by a 
Protestant. We do not deny that there were many abuses, 
and that Mére Angélique was earnest and sincere in her desire 
to reform them; we do not deny the purity of life of the 
Jansenist community, any more than Archbishop Péréfixe 
did; but we also recognize the truth of the latter portion of 
his celebrated saying respecting them. Mrs. Tollemache tells 
us that some years since she paid a visit to Port Royal in 
company with M. Loyson, who seems to be reckoned, or to 
reckon himself, among /es derniers Jansénistes. But we do 
not think that the French Jansenists ever sank so low as poor 
M. Loyson. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick has published with an Introduction a 
pamphlet written some sixty-five years since by Dr. Doyle, 
the well-known Bishop of Kildare, on the Report of the 
Commissioners of Irish Education.2 At a time when many 
even of the most devoted priests and laymen were inclined to 
make certain concessions in the directions of higher education, 
Dr. Doyle stood out against any such system with the far-sighted 
loyalty of a vigilant pastor and a true patriot. It was thought 
prudent not to publish his pamphlet at the time ; it is interesting 
now as an instance of a clear and exceptional forecast of a 
policy now universally and, thank God, to a great extent 


1 French Jansenists. By the author of A/any Voices and Spanish Mystics 
London: Kegan Paul. 
On Education and the State of Ireland, Unpublished Essay by Dr. Doyle 
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successfully adopted by the Catholics of Ireland. He especially 
denounced the “ Hibernian schools,” and all Catholics of the 
present day will thoroughly agree with him. 

One hardly realizes how much there is said about birds in 
Holy Scripture, until one’s attention is called to the many 
allusions to them contained in the Bible. This is done by the 
author of Goa’s Birds,) who collects and places before us the 
principal passages wherein mention is made of “the fowls of the 
air,’ grouping them together in poetic and graceful language, 
occasionally adding some pious and practical comment. He 
points out how the historian, the Psalmist, the prophet, nay, the 
Lord of Creation Himself, often take their illustrations from 
the habits of various members of the feathered tribes: the kingly 
eagle, the gentle dove, the gloomy raven, the homely sparrow, 
the picturesque heron, these and many other birds familiar to 
the inhabitants of Palestine, figure in their sacred utterances. 
From this we may learn to observe more closely and fondly our 
irrational fellow-creatures, and gather from them many a useful 
lesson. Weare grateful to Mr. Priestman for his work, which 
cannot fail to deepen the interest of his readers in the pages of 
Holy Writ. A few of the allusions are perhaps somewhat 
fanciful and far-fetched, and it may be remarked that he misses 
the higher meaning usually attached by the Biblical exegeist to 
the well-known passage, “Whceresoever the body is, there shall 
also the eagles be gathered together.” (p. 32.) 

The initials M. F. S. are familiar to us as figuring upon the 
title-page of several interesting and instructive stories, highly 
attractive to children of all classes, but principally intended for 
the working classes. The small volume entitled Only Bod /* 
contains five brief tales, if tales they can be called, and not 
rather episodes, mostly of a pathetic character, in the lives of 
one or other of the wayfarers who journey along this world’s 
highroad, little known or noticed by men, but watched over by 
God and His good angels. All these tales bear the stamp of 
truth; the two first would be sad indeed, were it not that 
religion casts a bright ray of hope over the melancholy scene ; 
the third, De Profundis, illustrates the work of charity ; the two 
last show in what slight esteem this world’s goods should be 
regarded in comparison with the inestimable treasure of the 
true Faith. 


1 God’s Birds. By John Priestman. London: Burns and Oates, Limited. 
* Only Lob! And other Tales. By M. F. S. London: R. Washbourne, 1893. 
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The Art and Book Company has published Zhe Order 
for the Burial of the Dead‘ with a useful Introduction by a 
Benedictine priest. It is to be recommended to Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike who may be present at a Catholic funeral. 

The title given to Words of Wesdom? is unfortunately mis- 
leading, as it in no way indicates that these “ Words” are really 
derived from the Scriptures ; in fact, the book is in some way 
a very full concordance of the Sapiential Books taken from 
the appendix to the Sapiential Books in Migne’s SS. Cursus 
Completus. Often in the course of reading these books 
we have wondered why no one had as yet given us in an 
English dress these valuable sayings classified under their 
distinct heads. Now at last this want has been supplied. Not 
a few will be astonished to find so many of our common 
proverbs contained here, and to learn for the first time that in 
most cases they have been originally drawn from the Sacred 
Text. As the book is published in America our readers must 
not be surprised at certain phrases, and even forms of spelling, 
which are not recognized as good English over here. Its value 
might have been enhanced for the lay reader had the editor 
seen fit to introduce here and there a note to explain the 
meaning or line of thought, when at times it is somewhat 
obscure. In spite of these criticisms our hope is that this 
little work may find its way into every Catholic household, and 
it cannot fail, if carefully read, to make its impress felt, not 
only in the home, but also in the daily occupations of its 
members. The extracts naturally fall under four headings, 
comprised in as many books, namely: man’s duties towards 
God, towards himself, towards his neighbour, and then his social 
duties. To conclude, there is a very full Index. We heartily 
recommend this work to colleges and schools, especially as the 
time is close at hand when books suitable as prizes are being 
got together. By this we do not wish to exclude the remark 
made in the Preface that the volume will be of especial value to 
priests for pulpit purposes. 

How a Schoolmaster became a Catholic® is a perfect treasure 
of varied information and argument in favour of the Church. 
It appeared originally in the form of a series of letters addressed 
to a local newspaper. The first chapter gives a sketch of the 


1 The Order for the Burial of the Dead. Art and Book Company. 1d. 
2 Words of Wisdom. New York, &c.: Benziger. 
3 How a Schoolmaster became a Catholic. By James P. Taylor. Ontario: Lindsay. 
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way in which the writer was brought into the Church. He did 
not act hurriedly, but studied the controversy for five years by 
himself, reading through a number of volumes on both sides 
with great care. In the fourteen letters which follow he discusses 
elaborately the chief objections urged against the Church, as 
well as her most prominent doctrines and institutions. He has 
collected an astonishing number of facts, and puts his arguments 
in a clear and forcible fashion. The style of the book is bright 
and attractive, and we hope it will become known in England 
and have a wide circulation here. 

We have received various pamphlets from the “ Humanitarian 
League,”! an eccentric society which denounces vivisection, rabbit 
coursing, sport, and the practices of the slaughter-house. Their 
misguided efforts are the result of false theology, and a want 
of recognition of the dignity of man, and comparative un- 
importance of the lower animals. As we might expect, they 
have no love of sacerdotalism, and we should recommend them 
the worship of Apis and Osiris, as well adapted to their ill- 
regulated religious opinions. 


1 Vivisection, By E, Carpenter. oyal Sport. By Rev, J. Stratton. Zhe 
Horrors of Sport. By Lady Florence Dixie. London: W. Reeyes, 185, Fleet Street. 
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Il.—MAGAZINES. 


We do not often notice contemporary English magazines, 
but the last number of the Ushaw Magazine! deserves a word 
of friendly appreciation. It is delightfully varied, and the 
articles are well written and full of life. It is moreover 
illustrated, and the illustrations are good and interesting. We 
cannot attempt to discuss the articles in detail, but would 
especially recommend “ The Game of Cat,” a traditional Ushaw 
game, the object of a fond and reverential love to all Ushaw 
men, but to the profane outside world a dark and unintelligible 
mystery ; and “A Canadian Experience,” is a good instance 
of the great interest that attaches to events the most ordinary 
if only they are judiciously narrated by a skilful writer of racy 
English. We wish all possible success to a magazine that is 
not unworthy of the great College whose name it bears. 

Although the subject of classical education has been 
exhaustively discussed in France, and Rome has spoken con- 
cerning it, it yet forms the theme of numerous pamphlets and 
articles issuing constantly from the press. The opening article 
in the May number of the Ezudes is devoted to the con- 
sideration of the various proposals of the would-be reformers 
of the system of education. A firm remonstrance addressed 


to the University on account of its elimination of Christianity . 


from its programme of study, would be, it is said, of far more 
practical utility than the attacks of these innovators, who, while 
they blame what they are pleased to call the “paganism” of 
education, blame a system tolerated and even approved by 
the Church. The condemnation of the interpretation given to 
the doctrine of St. Thomas by the late Father Schneemann, 
in the pages of a periodical edited by the sons of St. Dominic, 
the Revue Thomiste, has occasioned a controversy in which the 
opinions of the Jesuit school have been defended against many 
unjust imputations. Father Portalié reviews the course of this 
controversy, the topic of which was the true scholastic tradition 
concerning predetermination and liberty. Why organic life in 
general and human life in particular should, in the natural 
course of things, inevitably end in death, is a problem many 


1 The Ushaw Magazine, March, 1893. 
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philosophers have endeavoured to solve. The various hypothesis 
proposed to account for the decay and extinction of vital force, 
are reviewed by Father Roure, who shows that the theory of 
a natural cause for the different phases of existence, develop- 
ment, maturity, decay, is not contrary to the doctrine of an 
informing spirit which is the principle of human life. In an 
article on the French novelists of the seventeenth century, 
Father Longhaye sketches the character of the romances of 
that period, and states what fiction ought to be in order to 
be harmless and even useful. The closing paper is a disser- 
tation on Wagner and his music. The works of this composer, 
formerly much disliked in France, now find numerous partisans 
in that country, whose passionate and exclusive admiration is 
designated under the name of Wagneromania. 

In the Sztemmen aus Maria-Laach, the discussion of the 
modern societies for Ethical culture is resumed. Their stand- 
point in regard to moral truth is considered, by which they 
propose to effect the reformation of the world; their teaching 
would, however, if put into practice, work the destruction of 
all morality. Father Kreiten continues his history of Pascal. 
He speaks of the calumnies propagated against the Society 
of Jesus in connection with the Jansenist teaching respecting 
the Holy Eucharist, and relates the miraculous cure of a little 
niece of Pascal’s at Port Royal, which was regarded as a sign 
of the Divine approval of the doctrine taught there. A 
short paper on the Orantes of subterranean Rome, is full of 
archeological interest. These figures are supposed for the 
most part to represent the Church in an attitude of supplication, 
Father Pfiilf concludes the biography of Mirabeau, which has 
run through several numbers of the Sztzmmen. The view he 
gives of the character and career of this remarkable man will 
be new to many readers. The profound and widespread regret 
evinced at his death, proves that, despite his many failings, 
there was much that was good and noble about him, and that 
he possessed a certain charm of which all who knew him felt the 
power. Father Baumgartner contributes another of his most 
interesting articles on the literary life of the ancient Egyptians, 
from which much may be learnt concerning the mythology and 
semi-religious legends of that cultured people. 














